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READERS WRITE 





Aircraft Carriers and Famous Ships 

Under Capital Chat in the Feb. 10 issue, 
you state that aircraft carriers are named 
after “historic battles of ships.” Since 
when were sea battles fought at Saratoga, 
Lexington and Langley—inland cities and 
an American astronomer? 

Fred W. Ritz 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

{PATHFINDER confesses a typographical error. It 
should have read, “historic battles or ships.” The 
Langley is a special case. At first a collier, she was 
converted into an aircraft carrier and renamed after 
the astronomer and physicist who was a pioneer in 
aeronautics: then converted again into a seaplane ten- 
der. ‘Battles or ships’ are now designated as names 
for aircraft carriers. .It must be remembered also 
that ships may be converted from one class to an- 
other, but usually retain their original names.—Ed.] 

A granulocytosis 

The following statement appeared un- 
der the heading “Science Facts” in the 
Jan. 27 issue of PATHFINDER: “Agranu- 
locytosis is a skin disease which attacks 
the palate. Frequently caused by too- 
steady use of coal-tar drugs (such as 
amidopyrine), it is often virulent enough 
to cause death.” 

The first sentence of the foregoing 
statement is incorrect inasmuch as agran- 
ulocytosis is a disease of the blood form- 
ing organs or hematapoietic system of the 
human body. The ulcerated palate seen in 
cases of this disease is merely a mani- 

festation of the disease... 

: Robert J. nee 
Corps Area ag eg yy 

Second Corps Area, U. S. Army, 

New York, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER based its statement on a report 
made by Dr. Frederick Figi of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.—Ed.] 


‘ "The Angel” 

Since when has “The Angel” (PATH- 
FINDER, “Names,” February 3) become a 
Russian? I, with many others, was under 
the impression that he was an English- 
man. Please give particulars about this 
fellow... 

A. J. Sura 
Detroit, Mich. 

[Not an Englishman, ‘“‘The Angel” was born of 
Prench parents in Russia’s Ural Mountains. He went 
to France as a young man, was a circus strong man 
and for a time first mate on a French submarine. His 
mother reputedly gave him the name of “Angel.” He 
Says she is now a professor of languages at a Prench 
girls’ college. His non-professional name is Mausice 
Tillet.— Ed.) 

Old Tesshers, Old Readers 

I notice in “Readers Write” (¢PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 10) that Frank E. Craft 
states how long he has been a reader of 
PATHFINDER and asks other long-term- 
ers to make a report. I, like brother Craft, 
was a teacher. A PATHFINDER agent 
appeared at our Teachers’ Institute and 
Il was his first subscriber. I was then 
superintendent of the Buckhannon High 
and Public Schools, and if my memory 
serves me right, it was 1894-5. I have 
never missed an issue, and I have never 
allowed the publishers to send me a notice 
that my subscription was out. As long 
as I taught, I called it my best educa- 
tional magazine... . 

I have often been amused at people 
becoming offended at. something printed 
in its columns they did not like and or- 
dering their subscription canceled. I do 
not expect any paper to print just what 
I like. I have always almed to exercise 


; 


the same charity ‘toward the editor that 
I ask for myself, and I am not ready to 
surrender my subscription. It is too good 
a bargain. 

H. A. Darnall 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


* * * 


Frank E. Craft is not the only one— 
I too was a teacher attending county 
teachers’ institute the same year. I have 
always been a subscribed to the good old 
PATHFINDER. I will be be 71 years old 
on March 1. 

George E. Jeffers 

Lincoln, Kan. 


Sitruc Emolb Unmasks Himself 

Your honorable “Ed.” was right. Sitruc 
Emolb is none other than Curtis Blome. 
(PATHFINDER, “Readers Write,” Feb. 3) 
I hope that you are not under the im- 
pression that I was ashamed to sign my 
correct name. Curiosity is the explana- 
tion. 

Curtis Blome 

Middletown, Del. 


Post Office Pensions: Who Pays? 

In PATHFINDER of Jan. 13, Mr. C. O. 
Mardorf attempted to mislead the read- 
ers by telling only half the story re- 
garding Post Office pensions. 

In the first place, annuities is the prop- 
er term, Secondly, the annuities are not 
paid through the people’s energy. The 
fact is that the employees, during their 
terms of service, contribute from their 
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salaries to this fund. Moreover, the <;..... 
ment that salaries have been adjus;., 
for the purpose of absorbing thes. 
ductions can hardly hold water, when \ .,), 
bear in hind that salary adjustment; 
been going on to my personal know), 
since 1905, which is 15 years befor: 
tirement legislation. went .into effec: 

Timothy J. Calluh 
Brighton, Mass. 

* * . 

. . « However honest and sincer: 
persons may be who state that the 
ernment bears the whole cost of the « 
Service Retirement System and that ° 
ary schedules have been adjusted 
a view of absorbing this deduction” | ).\; 
by the employees), they are mistaken 
fact, many students of retirement 
the opposite opinion—that in final « 
sis the employees pay the whole co 

Students of retirement who mai 
that employees themselves pay the w 
cost of the retirement system assert ' 
the annuity is only a deferred salary. 
while in service, but paid after retirem: 
that a retirement system constantly ¢ 
to depress wages, and that the govern: 
through wage cuts, furloughs without | 
and through salary “lag” when cos! 
living is rising, takes out of the pa) 
velopes of the employees included u 
a retirement system, a sum sufificie: 
pay the entire cost of the annuities 

Ulrey J. Bill 
Nat. Fed. of Federal Employees, 
Washington, D. C. 





More About Man and His God 

With reference to the sermonett: 
the Rev. Mr. Ross (PATHFINDER, | 
3): when a man administers a cup 
cold water in the name of Christ; w! 
under provocation, he refrains from | 
ing up a reproach against his neighb 
in short, when he is doing anything ¢ 
God would have men do, he is spend! 
his time with God. 

C. E. Weim: 
Gordon, 0. 

How does the Rev. Mr. Ross know " 
much time any man spends each da 
communion with, and prayer to, his ‘ 
This reaching out of man for aid in 
hour of need is so private and pers«):! 
that he retires to the privacy ofthe ¢lo.«! 
of his mind, closes the door, and to )iis 
God lays bare his soul. On what res: 
let none pass judgment. 

A. P. Aldri 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Weak Bullets? 

In PATHFINDER, Feb. 3, you cite 
strange case of janitor Salvatore \! 
rione, whose ability to fire three shots i 
his temple without hitting a vital 
amazed Bellevue doctors. 

My explanation is that the shells of 
gun he found in the basement had det 
orated and therefore had Aost most 
their original penetrative force. 

I once used a .32 which had remain«( 
loaded for a long period. The bullets \ 
only a few feet from the muzzle ani 
failed even to flatten out on the wa!! |! 
was shooting at. 

Hamp Willian 
Beebe, Ark. 


A Sailor’s Preference 
I am happy to know PATHFINDER 


‘lively enough to publish constructive cri'‘i- 


cism from readers. That is one reasoD 
why I prefer reading PATHFINDER. 

. Jack Porreca 
Chief Pharmacist’s Matz, 
U. S.S< Salinas, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba 
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WILL HE?— 


A Third Term for the President—Yes or No? 


N FEBRUARY of 1937, some months 

after he had been re-elected in the 
landslide of 1936, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Was in a mellow mood. 
Speaking more or less as the nation’s 
elder statesman, he took a philosophi- 
cal view of the New Deal’s first four 
years, and to an interviewer in Wash- 
ington he gave his thoughts on re- 
tirement. 

“My great ambition on January 20, 
1941,” he said, “is to turn over the desk 
and chair in the White House .. . to 

successor, whoever he may be, 
with the assurance that I am at the 
same time turning over to him as Pres- 
ident a nation intact... Ido not want 
to leave it to my successor in the con- 
dition in which Buchanan left it to 
Lincoln.” 

Although these words clearly indi- 
cated that President Roosevelt would 
like to retire at the end of his second 
term, they were too non-committal to 
be reassuring either to political lead- 
ers vitally interested in preparing for 
the 1940 campaign, or to traditional- 
ists anxious to preserve the Jefferson- 
ian precedent limiting the Presidential 
tenure of office to two terms of four 
vears each, 


. «» Question and Silence 


\s he himself might have said, the 
President’s statement of February, 
1937, was “iffy” in the strongest degree. 
[t implied that the President wanted to 
leave office but that he would run 
igain if such and such a condition 


prevailed. Accordingly, because the 
statement was thus full of escape 
lauses, there has been third-term 


speculation ever since, and ever since 
both the political leaders and the tra- 
ditionalists have been asking one 
question over and over again: Will 
President Roosevelt run for a third 
term? 

\t first, until a few weeks ago, the 
President made a practice of laughing 


off the question whenever it was put to 


him directly. But a few weeks ago, 


when news correspondents pressed 
1 once more for an answer, he was 
isibly annoyed. He would state his 
houghts, he said, at.a time of his own 
choosing, and until] that time the third- 
term query would be out of order. 
Both he and the general public, he 
said, were tired of the whole subject. 


But today, despite the President’s 
ssertion to the contrary, the question 
undoubtedly the most \important 

d most absorbing in/American poli- 
lics. For until it is answered, political 


leaders—Democratic and Republican 
alike—will be handicapped in prepar- 
ing for the forthcoming Presidential 
campaign, and traditionalists will find 
ample cause to fume and fret. 

From the standpoint of tradition, 
the President’s continued silence is 
especially interesting and significant. 
Never before, in our more recent his- 
tory, has a two-term White House oc- 
cupant taken so long to reveal his 
future political intentions. To those 
who regard third-term movements as 
a menace to democracy, this delay is 
proof enough that President Roosevelt 
still toys with the idea of running 
again, This they deplore because they 


= oe te ‘ 
Talburt in the Scrippe-Howcerd newspapers 


“The Suspense Is Terrible” 
hold that history has fixed the pre- 
cedent for all time, and that therefore 
ne President should give any thought 
to breaking it. 


. »» Considered Historically 


Considered historically, the tradi- 
tion against third terms for Presidents 
began with Thomas Jefferson. The 
Constitution of the United States has 
nothing to say on the subject. Indeed, 
some of the Founding Fathers (in- 
cluding George Washington) were not 
advocates of any limitation on tenure 
of office. In fact, in Number 72 of The 
Federalist, Alexander Hamilton cau- 
tioned against limiting the Presidency 
to an arbitrary number of terms. 


“There is no nation,” he wrote, 
“which has not, at one period or an- 
other, experienced an absolute neces- 
sity of the services of particular men 
in particular situations ... How un- 


wise, therefore, must be every such 
self-denying ordinance as serves to 
prohibit a nation from making use of 
its own citizens in the manner best 
suited to its exigencies and circum- 
stances! ...It is evident that a 
change of the chief magistrate, at the 
breaking out of a war, or at any 
similar crisis, for another, even of 
equal merit, would at all times be 
detrimental to the community .. . 


Contrary to popular belief, George 
Washington had nothing to do with 
the two-term tradition, Actually, dur- 
ing the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, he voted favorably on a proposi- 
tion which would have made it pos- 
sible for a President to enjoy office 
for 14 successive years, In 1789, more- 
over, reasoning in the Hamilton vein, 
he wrote to Lafayette: “I can see no 
propriety in precluding ourselves 
from the services of any man who, in 
some great emergency, shall be 
deemed universally most capable of 
serving the public.” In point of fact, 
the First President quit office after his 
second term solely for personal rea- 
sons—he wanted to return to private 
life; he was sick of the disgusting 
slanders and lying attacks that had 
been directed against him as Chief 
Executive, 


.. . Jefferson's View 


It was indeed Jefferson who estab- 
lished the precedent, and he did so in 
strong and unequivocal language. Con- 
stantly on guard against the danger of 
dictatorship through perpetuation of 
an individual or a group in office, the 
“Sage of Monticello” consistently be- 
lieved that no man should be allowed 
to serve too long as President. He 
qualified this view only once, when he 
said at the start of his second term: 
“There is one circumstance which 
could engage my acquiescence in an- 
other election, to wit, such a division 
about a successor as might bring in a 
monarchist.” But some years later, 
there was no qualification whatever. 
He had seen Madison and Monroe suc- 
ceed him, each serving two terms and 
each declaring against a third term. 
And so, just before his death in 1826, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote this historic 
remark in his autobiography: 

The example of four Presidents, 
[Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 
Monroe. voluntarily retiring at the 
end of their eighth year and the 
progress of public opinion that the 
principle is salutary have given it in 
practice the form of precedent and 
usage; insomuch that, should a Pres- 
ident consent to be a candidate for a 
third election, I trust he would be 
rejected on this demonstration of am- 
bitious views. 

Thus was established the tradition 
against third terms. It is true that 
after Monroe came John Quincy 






















































































Adams, and that Adams, who served 
only four years, argued against the 
precedent. But the Jeffersonian prin- 
ciple waxed strong nonetheless, for 
after Adams came Andrew Jackson, 
and Jackson vigorously supported the 
idea—going so far as to advocate legis- 
lation to limit the Presidential office 
to a single term of four years. 


. . . Grant and a Resolution 


Not until many years after the Civil 
War did the Jeffersonian tradition be- 
come a subject of keen public interest. 
The agitation began as President 
Ulysses S. Grant neared the end of 
his second term. Just as many sus- 
pect President Roosevelt’s intentions 
now, many suspected Grant’s in 1875. 
The evidence, in fact, indicates that 
the Civil War hero was willing to run 
for a third term. 

In his second term, Grant said he 
did not want another, but he said also 
that the time might come when the 
third-term tradition would prove un- 
wise. He said, further, “I would not 
accept a renomination if tendered, un- 
less it should come under such cir- 
cumstances as to make it an impera- 
tive duty—circumstances not likely to 
occur.” This attitude, however, ap- 
parently did not satisfy the country at 
large, and reflecting popular opinion, 
a wary House of Representatives on 
December 15, 1875, overwhelmingly 
voted 234 to 18 in favor of this trench- 
ant resolution: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
House the precedent established by 
Washington and other Presidents of 
the United States in retiring from the 
Presidential office after their second 
term, has become by universal concur- 
rence a part of our republican sys- 
tem of government; and that any de- 
parture from this time-honored cus- 
tom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and 
fraught with peril to our free insti- 
tutions. 


Never before in the history of the 
United States had such Congressional 
action been taken, and not until more 
than half a century later was similar 
action to be taken again. If Grant had 
really been anxious for a third suc- 
cessive term, this resolution was 
enough to keep him from seeking it. 
At any rate, he did not try for the 
Presidency again until 1880, when he 
unsuccessfully sought the nomination 
after four years of Hayes. 


... The Case of “T. R.” 


After the House resolution of 1875, 
the third-term question did not be- 
come especially prominent again until 
the days of the hyperkinetic “T. R.” 
Theodore Roosevelt succeeded to the 
Presidency in 1901, after McKinley’s 
assassination, and was elected for an- 
other term in 1904, At election time in 
that year, he issued this statement: 
“On the fourth of March next I shall 
have served three and a half years, 
and that three and a half years con- 
stitutes my first term. The wise cus- 
tom which limits the Presidency to 
two terms regards the substance and 


(Continued on page 21) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Mystery Cruise 


When President Roosevelt last fort- 
night started his vacation cruise in 
southern waters aboard the Navy 
cruiser Tuscaloosa, he kept details of 
his trip surprisingly secret. Before he 
left Washington, he would not dis- 
close when he would leave nor where 
he would board the ship. 


When it was learned he would 
board the cruiser at Pensacola, Fla., 
he would not tell where he was going 
from there, Guessing that something 
important was in the wind, reporters 
asked him whether he intended to 
meet at sea high officials of the Brit- 
ish, French and Italian governments 
to discuss the chances of bringing 
about peace in Europe. His attitude 
toward this question deepened the 
mystery even further; he would neith- 
er affirm nor deny the possibliity of 
such a meeting. 

Last week, the mystery of the cruise 
had been cleared up to some extent. 
Forty-eight hours after he had left 
Pensacola, the three press association 
reporters allowed to accompany him 
aboard one of the two Navy destroy- 
ers guarding the Tuscaloosa, were 
told the President would visit the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone to inspect its defenses. 

The next day, Roosevelt made his 
tour, by auto. Then he reboarded the 
Tuscaloosa and entered the Pacific 
Ocean. With his next destination un- 
known, mystery again surrounded his 
voyage. What he was up to, why he 
kept his movements secret, no one 
seemed to know last week, The pre- 
vailing attitude was: wait and see. 

With Roosevelt intent on his mys- 
terious cruise, other developments in 
his week were few: 

@ To succeed the late Robert Fech- 
ner as head of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, he appointed James J. 
McEntee, executive assistant director 


of the CCC since it was created s: 
years ago. 

® From the Tuscaloosa, he 
approval of a $272,500 WPA expe 
ture to aid sufferers from blizz 
and storms in Massachusetts, R) 
Island and Connecticut. 





Roosevelts: Third Divorce 


In 1938 James Roosevelt, the P 
ident’s eldest son and’ then his s« 
tary, went to Mayo Clinic, Roches: 
Minn., to be operated on for stom: 
ulcer. When he left the clinic |) 
November he was photographed \ 
his wife on one side and his nu: 
Romelle Schneider, on the other. 

The Roosevelts left for Califor 
where Jimmy first recuperated on 
ranch, then became vice president 
the Goldwyn Film Company. 
nurse went with them; and her pr: 
sister, Phyllis, became Jimmy’s sec: - 
tary. Soon, according to Hollywoo! 
reports, the whole Schneider fan 
moved to California. 

Late in 1938, when Jimmy’s 
left California for the East, so 
friends predicted she would never : 
back. Rumors began cropping up t)).! 
Betsey Cushing Roosevelt, daughter «i 
the late Dr. Harvey Cushing, wor): 
famed Boston brain specialist, wou! 
end her eight-year-old marriage \ 

a divorce. But the rumors were ¢:- 
nied, Some friends pointed out th. 
Betsey Roosevelt, mother of two c! 
dren (Sara, now eight, and Kate, n 
four) was the President’s * favo 
daughter-in-law. 

As late as three weeks ago an ass»- 
ciate of James Roosevelt, who n: 
heads his own film company, GI 
Productions, said: “There will be 
divorce action by either party, I cao 
assure you, until after the third term 
issue is settled.” 

Whether or not the third term issue 


Mrs. James Roosevelt with Kate (1.) and Sara: The Rumors Were Finally Verified 
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had been settled, no outsider presumed 
know. But two weeks ago James 
roosevelt filed suit for divorce in Los 
,neeles, charging desertion. He had 
dled, it was explained, so that his wife 
id file a cross suit. Since she had 
not lived in California for more than 
ear, she could not originate the 
t there. 
ast week Betsey Roosevelt did file 
suit in California. Neither the 
President, Mrs. Roosevelt, nor the 
President’s octogenarian mother, Mrs. 
lanes Roosevelt, had any comment to 
make on the third divorce in the Pres- 
ident’s family: since he entered the 
White House, 

Elliott, the second son, was divorced 
by. Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, steel 
heiress, at Minden, Nev., on July 17, 
1933, after a year and a half of mar- 
riage, Five days later Elliott married 
Ruth Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. 
Likewise at Minden, the President’s 
bD 


s 


. daughter, Anna, divorced Curtis 
Dall, New York stock broker, on 
July 30, 1934, after eight years of 
rriage. Six months later she mar- 
ried John Boettiger former reporter 
d now publisher of the Seattle 
Hearst paper, Post-Intelligencer. 

[wo of the President’s five children 
have so far escaped divorce. Franklin 
D., Jr., married Ethel duPont of the 
munitions dynasty on June 30, 1937. 
John, the youngest, has been the hus- 
bund of Anne Lindsay Clark since 
June 19,1938. 





Congress: Variety 


Spiced with variety, the program of 
Congress last week touched on such 
ids as tariffs, labor and foreign rela- 


Tariff: Debate on the highly con- 
lroversial resolution to extend the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements act opened 
in the House on a strictly partisan 

te, with virtually the entire Repub- 
lican delegation apparently ready to 
follow the “party line” of opposition. 

laking note of this situation, North 
Carolina’s veteran Democratic Repre- 

itative Robert L. Doughton, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and author of the resolu- 
tion prolonging the Hull program, 
loosed a salty blast at the Republican 
position: “It is tearing their heart- 
strings loose to see the main source of 
their campaign revenue lost. When 
they can no longer bestow special fa- 
‘or in the way of tariff benefits, it will 
be impossible to fry fat out of the spec- 
ial privilege groups.” 

lo such jibes, the Republicans an- 
crily countered with charges that the 
\(dministration had “held back 5,000 
hew jobs” to swing the tide of battle 

th patronage. With such a debate 
likely to influence few votes, speedy 
House passage of the Doughton reso- 
lution seemed assured, but a closer 
iaht still loomed in the Senate. 

Labor: Before the House Committee 
1\estigating the National Labor Re- 
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International 


Chairman Doughton Loosed a Salty Blast 


lations Board, committee counsel Ed- 
mund M, Toland reported that the 
NLRB had sought to create a “black- 
list” of firms charged with Wagner 
Act violations, with a view to barring 
them from Federal loans or contracts. 
Réadily admitting that the NLRB co- 
operated with other Federal agencies 
in this matter, Board Chairman J. 
Warren Madden suggested that it was 
“a matter of common sense” for the 
government to withhold benefits from 
companies suspected of violating its 
own laws. “Oh, no,” countered com- 
mittee chairman Howard O. Smith, 
Virginia Democrat, “we are governed 
by statutes.” 

To find out what agencies were thus 
“blackjacking” private firms into 
compliance. with NLRB rulings, the 
committee issued subpoenas to gov- 
ernment purchasing and loan chiefs in 
the Interior, Labor, Navy and Treas- 
ury departments. 

Foreign relations came under dis- 
cussion as the House passed the record 
$965,772,878 Navy Supply Bill. From 
the measure as reported by its Appro- 
priations Committee, the full House 
cut a $1,000,000 item for harbor im- 
provements on the island of Guam in 
the far Pacific. Fear that any move 
toward fortifying this distant U. S. 
possession would antagonize Japan 
prompted the 124 to 113 vote. 


Louisiana: Dynasty Ended 


In Democratic Louisiana the man 
who wins the Democratic primary al- 
most automatically becomes Governor. 
For the last twelve vears there has 
been little question who would win 
the primaries; and rarely any need 
for a run-off primary (which occurs 
when none of several candidates gets 
a clear majority). It was always the 
late Huey (“Kingfish”) Long, or a can- 
didate hand-picked by him. And, since 
Huey’s death by an assassin’s bullet 
five years ago, it has always been a 
candidate picked by the still-alive 
Long machine. 











But the past year has been a bad one 
for the machine, now run by Huey’s 
brother,-Governor Earl K. Long, and 
New Orleans’ swart, adroit Mayor 
tobert Maestri. Federal convictions 
have sent 12 of its ring-leaders to At- 
lanta Penitentiary, and indictments 
have tripped more than 180 lesser 
henchmen, 

With the Long machine in trouble, 
five candidates contested for the Gov- 
ernorship in the first (Jan. 16) pri- 
mary. Governor Long, running to suc- 
ceed himself, won a plurality, but not 
the required majority. (Long, 204,900 
votes; four opponents, 292,200.) Run- 
ner up, and thus Long’s opponent in 
the second primary, was Sam Houston 
Jones, a Lake Charles lawyer and po- 
litical newcomer, who polled some 
134,000 votes. 

Last week, after a fire-eating cam- 
paign, Louisiana held its run-off pri- 
mary. Candidate Jones was openly 
backed by the No. 3 man in the first 
primary, ex-Governor James Noe. The 
other two primary candidates “went 
fishing,” but their organizations swung 
behind Jones. 

In an atmosphere of tension, Louis- 
iana went to the polls. When the 
balloting was over, and the votes 
counted, the Long machine had taken 
its first licking, and the Long dynasty 
was broken. Sam Houston Jones, with 
the country districts piling up his vote, 
won handily, by about 20,000 votes out 
of a half-million cast. 


Republican Program 


In December, 1937, Republican Na- 
tional Chaiman John Hamilton (see 
page 18) set up a “committee on pro- 
gram” to define a basis for party 
policy. As chairman of the 200-mem- 
ber committee he named 50-year-old 
Dr. Glenn Frank, who the previous 
January had been ousted as president 
of Wisconsin University by its La- 
Follette- controlled board, Dr. Frank, 
with his semi-liberal record, flair for 
phrase-making, and his shyness of un- 
modified flat statements, seemed an 
ideal choice to write a program for 
the diverse factions of the G. O. P. 

Last week, after two years’ labor, 
the committee brought forth its report. 
Notable for the fact that in 33,000 
words it never said “Democrat” but 
condemned the “New Deal,” the report 
had a tendency to pull its punches 
whenever it got away from general- 
ities. 

Basically, the report condemns the 
New Deal for its alleged belief that 
“sustained expansion of private enter- 
prise has come to an end,” and for 
concluding that “the public enterprise 
of the state must be expanded to take 
up the slack in private enterprise ... 
Its (New Deal) leadership has appar- 
ently not asked itself how a shrinking 
private economy could be asked to 
foot the bills for an expanding public 
economy.” 

Firmly holding that under proper 
policies the United States will enter 
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a new era of expansion and prosperity, 
the report made these suggestions: 


DEBT & TAXES: By reducing ex- 
penditures 20 per cent, the national 
budget can be balanced by 1942. But 
tax structures must be revised; tax 
exemptions on all government securi- 
ties removed; taxes on corporations 
lowered, and the capita! stock and ex- 
cess profits taxes repealed. Surtaxes 
on big incomes should be reduced. If 
these measures should require rew 
taxes, Congress should “face the situa- 
tion courageously” by taxing small 
incomes now exempt, and by increas- 
ing taxes on middle-bracket incomes. 

FOREIGN TRADE: Recogniziny that 
foreign trade must be a two-way busi- 
ness, the report condemns “barriers” 
erected against world trade (with- 
out mentioning the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff). It calls for a “constructive” 
tariff policy, and advocates reciprocal 
trade agreements approved by Con- 
gress. 

BUSINESS REGULATION: Admit- 
ting that “business traffic rules are as 
indispensable as highway traffic rules,” 
the report said that “the greatest 
deterrent to enterprise in regulation 
is uncertainty.” It said that the boun- 
daries of government regulation 
should be defined, and regulatory 
agencies re-organized. 

MONEY & BANKING: The report 
advocated repeal of the emergency 
monetary powers of the President and 
return to the fixed gold standard.” 

LABOR: It called for revision of the 
Labor Relations Act: “The judicial and 
administrative functions of the (La- 
bor) Board should be separated.” As 
for the Wage and Hour Law, except 
for those groups which cannot pro- 
tect themselves, “wages and hours 
should be determined by collective 
bargaining.” 

RELIEF: “A temporary protection 
. . « not a permanent substitute for 
employment,” relief should be return- 
ed to the states, with a non-partisan 
board to regulate whatever Federal 
grants might be necessary. 

AGRICULTURE: The report’s va- 
guest section first attacked the New 
Deal’s farm program as “unsound,” 
then wound up by promising that 
“until the national economy as a 
whole is brought into a balanced re- 
covery ... some form of direct sub- 
sidy to agriculture ... must be recog- 
nized.” The program advocated re- 
tirement of marginal lands, and con- 
servation, but opposed soil reclama- 
tion. 

Dr. Frank emphasized that his com- 
mittee’s report was not submitted as 
the 1940 Republican platform, but as 
material for platform builders to use. 


Political Notes 


Last week, 18 weeks before the 
Republican, and 21 weeks before the 
Democratic, Presidential nominating 
conventions, these political develop- 
ments were noted; 


@ The Democrats won the jockey- 
ing with the Republicans to see which 
party would hold its national conven- 
tion first. After the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, meeting in Wash- 
ington, had decided to open its con- 
vention in Philadelphia on June 24, 


NATIONAL 


Demoeratic Chairman James Farley 
announced the Democratic convention 
would be held in Chicago—selected 
earlier as the convention city by the 
Democratic National Committee—on 
July 15. As a result, the Republican 
convention will be held later than it 
has been since the party was founded 
in 1856, and the Democratic conven- 
tion later than at any time since 1864. 

@ The national committee of the 
U. S. Communist Party, meeting in 
New York City, decided to hold its 
Presidential nominating convention in 
that metropolis on May 30. Expecta- 
tions were that Earl Browder, general 
secretary of the party now at liberty 
on bail pending an appeal from a Fed- 
eral conviction for passport fraud, and 
Negro James W. Ford, would again be 
the party’s candidates for President 
and Vice President, as in 1936. 

@e Republican Presidential candi- 
date Frank E. Gannett, newspaper 
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Gannett: First Plane Campaign in History 


publisher, revealed that he would be 
the first Presidential candidate in 
history to conduct his campaign by 
airplane. He announced he would 
take off from St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 
23, in his own twin-motored Lockheed 
plane and fly to Los Angeles, Calif., 
making speeches en route at Atlanta, 
Ga., Tulsa, Okla., Dallas, Tex., and 
Tuscon and Phoenix, Ariz., then re- 
turn to Miami, Fla. On March 12 he 
will begin an air tour of New England. 

e In order not to split “the liberal 
and progressive forces of this coun- 
try.” Senator Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, candidate for the Demo- 
cratie Presidential nomination if 
Roosevelt does not run, declared he 
would not enter any Presidential 
primaries in which President Roose- 
velt’s name was entered. 

e Having John N. Garner’s “full ap- 
proval” was the action of a Garner- 
for-President Club in California enter- 
ing his name in that state’s Democratic 
primary, to be held May 7. In 1932, 
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Garner had the support of the (.) 
fornia delegates to the Democra: 
convention, but eventually threw th: 
and those of the Texas delegation, a|, 
pledged to him, to Roosevelt, there}, 
assuring his nomination. 

@ Petitions were filed to place Pres. 
ident Roosevelt’s name in the Pres; 
dential primaries in Oregon (May 17) 
and Nebraska (April 9). The Pre: 
dent’s consent was not needed to «1 
the petitions filed in either state. 


@ Plans of Roosevelt third-ter)) 
backers to capture the Ohio delegativi) 
to the Democratic National Conv: 
tion were set back when Senator Vic 
Donahey, powerful vote-puller, 1 
fused to act as a Roosevelt “stalkin. 
horse” in the slate. The Democrati: 
State Central Committee had declared 
it wanted Donahey to be a “favorit: 
son” candidate with the provision that 
the delegation pledged to him |} 
turned over to Roosevelt if he decide: 
to run again. 

oe 


Americana— 


Modern St. George: Dressed in 4 
suit of steel armor, William F. Gail- 
ing, candidate for Republican comit- 
teeman, made a campaign speech on 3 
Chicago corner. He was, he said, goin: 
to rescue the First Ward from th: 
“dragon” of “crooked politics.” 


Soft-Hearted: Several days afte: 
two masked men had robbed her of 
$1,300 left her by her late husband, 
60-year-old Mrs. Mary Manopoli of 
Worcester, Mass., went to the door in 
answer to a knock. A masked man 
handed her 11 $100 bills. Two days 
after that, she answered another 
knock and found the remaining $206) 
on the porch. 

* . . 

Ships as “She”: Why is a ship al- 
ways referred to as “she”? Asked this 
question while addressing a gathering 
in Washington, D. C., Rear Admiral 
Chester W., Nimitz replied: “Becaus: 
it costs so much to keep one in paint 
and powder.” 

= i . 

Act of God: An unnamed youth was 
discharged from the hardware divi- 
sion of a Chicago department store 
because he had fallen in love and bun- 
gled his work. Over the protests of 
his boss, who insisted the young man 
had been fired for “misconduct,” the 
Illinois Division of Unemployment 
Compensation added him to its rolls, 
explaining: “A decline in efficiency) 
which is involuntary does not consti- 
tute misconduct.” 

Mad: After his car had knocked 
down 9-year-old Edward Conley in 
Oakland, Calif., an unidentified motor- 
ist picked up the boy, shoved him 
down again, snatched his valentines. 
tore them to shreds, then drove over 
them with his car. Edward, who was 
left with a bruised hip, told police: 
“Gee, he was mad.” 
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WAR ABROAD 





Finland: Handwriting Plain 


“You cannot buy sleep,” said one 
Finn last week, commenting tersely 
on monetary aid to the Finns. “It is 
sleep the hard-driven Finns need.” 


That was perhaps the best brief 
description, last week, of the desperate 
Finnish situation on the Mannerheim 
Line, against which the Russian Army, 
after a three-week drive, was still ham- 
mering in the biggest offensive since 
the First World War. Officers reported 
that unrelieved bombardments, some- 
times totaling 300,000 shells a day, 
were beginning to strain the nerves 
of their men, “It impresses on our 
bodies* unspeakable terror,” wrote an 
officer to his brother in Helsinki, 
“which can be overcome only by exer- 
cising our entire moral courage. We 
are tired. The Russians relieve their 
men four times to our once.” 


... “Over a Carpet of Dead” 


Moral courage, which the Finns 
have displayed in abundance, was no 
longer sufficient. Last week a tired 
Finnish Army, which had successively 
called three new classes to the colors 
and which was even using released 
short-term convicts, was slowly fall- 
ing back before the terrific Russian 
onslaught against the Mannerheim 
Line. Though sustaining tremendous 
losses—Finns described Russian tanks 
as “crunching forward over a carpet 
of their own dead”—the Red Army 
was gaining steadily. 

The Finns had retreated from their 
first to their second-line positions, 
where Field Marshal Baron Carl Man- 
nerheim rallied them with a proclama- 
tion: “Soldiers! The time has come 
when by stern and vigorous measures 
the enemy’s attacks must be stopped at 
the new defensive line, to whose sup- 
port I have dispatched from my re- 
serves new forces and artillery.” 

Just where the new defenses lay, 
Finnish Army communiques failed to 
reveal. But it is known that the Man- 
nerheim Line is an elastic works at 
least nine miles deep; and that its 
front-line pill-boxes could easily be 
ibandoned without threatening the 
Line itself. But the claims from Mos- 
cow were serious enough if even only 
partly true. They asserted that over 
the week-end of February 17 and 18 
Red Army troops had captured 313 de- 
fensive positions, including 41 iron- 
ind-concrete artillery forts. From 
Feb. 11 to 18, Soviet communiques 

tid, a total of 475 defensive fortifica- 
tions had been taken. 


. + Vital Viipuri 


The most serious penetration was on 
the southwestern sector of the Line, 
nearest the focal Finnish port and rail 
center, Viipuri. The Soviets claimed 
they were in the suburbs of Viipuri 
itself, occupying nearby towns. 








Even such advances, if true as 
claimed, might not gut the Line’s de- 
fenses so long as the Finns manned 
their cross-firing heavy artillery. 
These artillery positions have been 
established on two bodies of water—at 
Koivisto on the Finnish coast, and at 
Taipale on Lake Ladoga. Set to fire 
either across the water or inland, 
these guns cover any salient the Rus- 
sians drive into the Line. 

Last week the Russians claimed 
they had succeeded in “isolating” 
Koivisto. If they did, the Manner- 
heim Line was likely to be smashed, 
Viipuri to fall—and Finland’s military 
position would pass from the grave to 
the desperate. 

How well the Finns were still fight- 


International 


Hansson: Swedes Feared German Reprisals 


ing was illustrated by reports last 
week that a Red Army _ division 
(18,000) men had been wiped out 
north of Lake Ladoga. And on all 
other Finland fronts the Reds were 
still stymied. But, with Russia con- 
stantly pouring streams of fresh men, 
and this time her best troops, into the 
Mannerheim Line battle, the hand- 
writing on the wall began to loom un- 
comfortably large and clear. War Min- 
ister Klementi Voroshiloff and his gen- 
erals appeared determined to vindi- 
“ate their leadership no matter how 
many Russian lives it cost. And to 
stem this invasion, Finland needed not 
such smidgins of volunteers as she 
was getting, but foreign troops in 
batches of 50,000 to 100,000, plus sup- 
porting airplanes and artillery. 

In this situation, there seemed some 
point to official Nazi sneers that Fin- 
land is doomed because, instead of 
yielding to Russian military prepon- 
derance, she preferred to depend 
upon “the empty promises of the West- 
ern democracies.” Driblets of Britons 
were volunteering for Finland, Ru- 
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mors continued circulating of three 
Allied divisions—one White Russian, 
one Polish, one French—bound for 
Finland. But up to last week official 
Great Britain was still leery of out- 
right military aid against Russia. 
And, from her nearest neighbor and 
closest friend, Sweden, Finland last 
week got two cold shoulders, 


...A Plea Refused 


Though it was rumored that the 
highest Finnish officials had gone per- 
sonally to Stockholm to plead for aid, 
Swedish Premier Per Albin Hanssou 
announced that his government had 
refused the plea for “transport of 
Swedish military groups to Finland” 
(i. e., armed intervention). It was 
likewise revealed that Sweden had “no 
intention” of permitting Allied troops 
to reach Finland via Sweden. To void 
her traditional neutrality, Swedes 
feared, might bring German reprisals. 

Faced with tremendous odds, and 
with prospects of help glimmering like 
an elusive will-o’-the-wisp, the Finns 
kept their traditional stiff upper lip. 
With classic dignity, peasant Pres- 
ident Kyosti Kallio repeated to the 
world: “We are outnumbered fifty to 
one... If the world ignores our need, 
we have no choice but to fight to the 
last man.” 





.. + Hell Ship” 


Last week, as desperate nations be- 
gan bending international sea law to 
fit their strategies, the war at sea en- 
tered a new phase, presaging even 
more intensive conflict, It was one in 


‘which Allied merchant vessels would 


be sunk without warning; in which 
neutral ships forced into Allied con- 
trabrand control ports were warned 
that they would be fair game for Ger- 
man U-boats. Last week this twisting 
of international law was exemplified 
in a three-cornered incident involving 
Great Britain, Norway and Germany, 

On December 8, 1939, the 12,000-ton 
German steamer Altmark made its last 
contact off South America with the 
pocket battleship Graf Spee. The Spee 
became history when, after losing a 
battle with three British cruisers, she 
was scuttled in the mouth of the Plate 
River, Uraguay. The Altmark, her 
holds jammed with 326 captured sea- 
men from seven British ships which 
the Spee had sunk, became a ghost 
ship. 

Two weeks ago the British Navy 
caught up with the Altmark, She was 
proceeding down the Norwegian coast 
from Bergen, inside territorial waters 
and under guard of Norwegian war- 
craft. Battened under her hatches 
were the 326 British seamen, who had 
had no deck air, and nothing to eat 
save bread and tea, for more than a 
week. In Bergen, Norwegian officials 
had either overlooked their presence, 
or had failed to detect them when the 
Altmark’s crew set up a clatter of 
winches to hide.their clamor, 

What happened after British sea- 
planes sighted the Altmark stirred 
up an international furore in which 










































































































































Norway, like an innocent bystand- 
er intervening between two tough- 
ies, seemed most likely to get hurt. 

Once the Altmark was found, the 
British Admiralty ordered that the 
prisoners should be rescued from 
what the British termed a “hell ship.” 
Three destroyers—the Intrepid, Ivan- 
hoe and Cossack—immediately closed 
in, disregarding Norwegian neutrality. 
Running for cover, the Altmark dived 
into dead-ended Joesing Fjord, while 
the tiny Norwegian torpedo boats coy- 
ered the entrance and warned off the 
British warships, 

Perplexed, the British captains re- 
tired outside the three-mile limit to 
query their superiors. The Admiralty’s 
orders came back plain: Rescue the 
prisoners, notwithstanding. Without 
further ado, the Cossack that night 
swung into Joesing Fjord. Helpless 
Norwegian officers were told not to 





Koht Talked of an Appeal to the League 


interrupt as Captain P. L. Vian headed 
the Cossack straight for the Altmark, 
which attempted to ram him. Grap- 
pling hooks were thrown out. A Brit- 
ish boarding party overpowered the 
German crew, took the bridge, and 
maneuvered the Altmark aground. 

In the melee, five Germans were 
killed, including two who were escap- 
ing across the ice to shore; and five 
wounded, of whom two later died. 
The Cossack then removed the pris- 
oners, ferrying them to Leith, Scotland. 


. .. Joy and Rage 


Britons were as jubilant over the 
affair as the Germans were enraged. 
“A clear case of piracy, coupled with 
murder, manslaughter and gangsterism 
of the worst sort,” Nazi officials found. 
Norway got a sharp protest for her 
failure to protect shipping in her neu- 
tral waters. 

Meantime, the Norwegians, them- 
selves outraged by the ‘way Britain 
had put them on the spot, protested 
this violation of Norwegian waters to 
England, and demanded return of the 
prisoners. The British replied by 


pointedly inquiring why the British 
prisoners had not been removed when 
the Altmark called at Bergen (as Brit- 
ish prisoners were removed when the 
German-captured Flint stopped there). 
Denouncing Britain’s actions before an 
indignant Storting (Parliament), Nor- 
wegian Foreign Minister Halvdap 
Koht indicated that Norway might ap- 
peal the case to the League of Nations. 
He denied that Norway knew there 
were prisoners aboard, but added that 
even so the ship had a right to tra- 
verse neutral] waters unmolested. 


. « - Ominous Hints 


While the Altmark case was taking 
the spotlight, even more ominous 
events seemed in preparation last 
week. Angered by German air attacks 
on British merchant ships, First Lord 
of the Admiralty Winston Churchill 
declared that all British ships from 


aoe “ — | 
International 
Kiosseivanoff Went Out (see col. 3) 





trawlers up, might soon have to be 
armed, Germany’s reply was brief and 
blunt: henceforth all Allied ships 
would be considered armed ships, to 
be sunk without warning. (Under in- 
ternational law, merchant vessels may 
be sunk only after the safety of the 
crew has been assured), 

Another wrinkle had appeared in 
international law a few days earlier 
when Germany warned neutrals that 
neutral vessels which called at, or 
had been forced into, a British contra- 
band control base would be consid- 
ered fair game for U-boats. Even 
United States merchantmen would be 
subject to this rule, despite our neu- 
trality act, said Germany sternly. But 
a few days later Nazis slipped the 
United States the wink, when the Ger- 
man High Command said: “(It) is 
merely a hypothetical discussion and 
in no event was there a suggestion that 
an American ship might be sunk with- 
out notice.” 

While the Altmark was being board- 
ed, British cruisers halted a German 
tanker, Baldur, just outside the three- 
mile limit. The Baldur’s crew imme- 
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diately seuttled her. As if in ret: 
tion for these two set-backs, the | 
mans announced a few days later, «1, 
the British Admiralty admitted, : 
they had torpedoed the British 
troyer Daring. Of the 162 officers 
men aboard, only one officer and 
men were saved, The Daring 
the sixth destroyer, and the tw« 
eighth British naval craft, to go d: 
since the war began. 





.. « Bulgaria's Move 


Last week it was Bulgaria’s tur; 
move in the delicate jockeying w! 
war has forced on the small nation. 
southeastern Europe. Though the | 
ruler of this little kingdom (about 
size of Kentucky) is King Boris 
the monarch works principally f: 
behind the scenes. Out front he ha 
Cabinet headed by a Prime Ministe: 

Since 1935 Bulgaria’s Prime Minis 
has been fattish Dr. George Kio, 
ivanoff, close friend of the King. D 
ing his more than four years in ol! 
Kiosseivanoff reorganized his Cabi 
frequently, the eighth time only |! 
October when he retained the dou! 
role of Prime Minister and Fore 
Minister. But last week Cabinet-j 
gler Kiosseivanoff fell. 

After he had tendered the resiz 
tion of his Cabinet allegedly for “re .- 
sons of health,” the King called up.» 
another close friend, Prof. Bogdan 
Philoff, Minister of Education in t)e 
outgoing government, to form a n: 
Cabinet. Philoff, 67, and professor of 
archaeology and history at Sofia | 
versity, is Bulgaria’s best known n 
of science. 


. . . Bearing on the Balkar 


Some observers saw in Kiosseiv: 
off’s fall an important bearing on |!» 
Balkan situation. For one thing, they 
pointed to Philoff’s “failure” to m: 
tion in his inaugural address Bu!- 
garia’s claims on Rumania’s Dobrudj;; 
this, they said, strengthened the kins- 
dom’s relations with other Balkan |} 
tente powers—Greece, Turkey and Ru- 
mania. For another, they viewed Phi!- 
off’s appointment of Ivan Popoff, for 


~ er Bulgarian Minister to Yugoslavia, 


Foreign Minister to be a friendly ge:s- 
ture toward Yugoslavia. 

Most significant of all, these sa 
sources thought, was the fact t! 
Kiosseivanoff was a prime mover fo! 
good Bulgar-Russian relations, Phil«!! 
is regarded as anti-Russian. 

Meanwhile, the intentions of Russi 
ally—Germany—toward the Balka 
were gaining the increasing attenti 
of Turkey last week. Presaged by 
sudden editorial attack by Turki 
newspapers on the Nazis, the Anka 
government announced application 
the national defense law. The la 
provides for strengthening the milita’ \ 
defenses of the nation and permits t! 
government almost dictatorial power! 

Boldly, the Turkish press charg: | 
Berlin with a policy of “bluff” an! 
“propaganda” and warned the peop: 
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to be prepared for a “supreme effort” 
this spring. 


° 
... In the Orient 

Big question in China last week was 
whether the winged creatures flying 
overhead were Japan’s war planes or 
Nipponese doves of peace. Observers 
were certain at first they were doves 
when Japan made what seemed to be 
two peace overtures. Later they were 
not so certain. 

Shortly after the Japanese troops 
withdrew from recently hard-won po- 
sitions in North and South China (the 
Chinese claimed their counter-attacks 
were driving the invaders back), the 
commander of Nippon’s South China 
forces addressed a proclamation to 
Chiang Kai-shek. Declaring Japan had 
already won “sufficient areas in China 
for establishment of her new 6rder,” 
it called upon Chiang to surrender be- 
cause “further Chinese resistance is 
futile.” In addition, it said that in 
the future the Japanese would not 
expand their operations, but would 
await Chiang’s offensive. 

While foreign military observers in 
Shanghai interpreted the Japanese 
troop “withdrawals” and the tossing 
of the initiative to Chiang as a con- 
fession that Japan had about reached 
the limit of her ability to win and hold 
new Chinese territory, Chiang answer- 
ed the proclamation by adopting plans 
to float munitions loans with which 
to continue the fight. 

(Taking a pot shot at dove number 
one, a spokesman for Japanese War 
Minister Shunroku Hata said that a 
telegram sent to Chiang Kai-shek had 
been “misunderstood” by American 
newspapermen, The telegram was ex- 
plained as being merely in accordance 
with an “old Chinese custom” which 
calls for the offering of peace to an 
enemy after he has been severely 
defeated.) 

The second peace offering was made 
in Tokyo. In the clearest statement 
set made of Japan’s conditions for 
peace in China, Lieut. Gen. Heisuke 
Yanagawa, chairman of the powerful 
China Affairs Board, told Parliament 
that the China war would be consid- 
ered ended when any one of the fol- 
lowing possibilities had been realized: 
(1) the Chinese government offered ac- 
ceptable peace terms to Japan; (2) the 
Chungking government disbands and 
allows itself to be absorbed into the 
contemplated new central government 
headed by former Premier Wang 
Ching-wei (Japan’s hand-picked Chi- 
nese puppet); or (3) the Chungking 
regime offers to work in collaboration 
with Wang’s government to complete 
lTokyo’s “new order” program. 





(Dove number two went down when 
Hata’s spokesman declared: “The 
Japanese Army has no intention what- 
ever of making peace with Chiang 
Kai-shek.”) 


Meanwhile, Japan made new “peace” 
gestures toward the United States. 
After revealing that Japan was con- 





WAR 


sidering “200 odd” unsettled cases of 
damages to American property and 
interests in China, Foreign Minister 
Hachiro Arita promised two members 
of Parliament the government would 
study their proposals to improve Japa- 
nese-American relations through (1) a 
Pacific pact to govern the spheres of 
interest of both countries in the Pa- 
cific Ocean and make the Philippine 
Islands a “neutral zone,” and (2) ap- 
propriation by Japan of $2,400,000 for 
the support of American mission in- 
stitutions in China to help remove a 
“complete misunderstanding” by Am- 
ericans of Japan’s role in the Far East. 





. . » Paraguay's Dictator 


I,a general of the Paraguayan Army and 
President of the Republic by the will of 
the people, in homage to the nation’s 
peace, in order to save the Paraguayan 
family from anarchy ... decree... 


With these formal words Gen. Jose 
Felix Estigarribia began a President- 
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General Estigarribia Called It Anarchy 


ial decree to the people of Paraguay 
last week, setting himself up as virtual 
dictator of that inland South Amer- 
ican country. 

Hero of the long “Green Hell” Chaco 
jungle war between Paraguay and Bo- 
livia that ended in 1935, the dapper, 
bantam-weight General was inaugurat- 
ed last Aug. 15 as Paraguay’s first con- 
stitutionally elected President since 
1932. Now 51, with three more years 
to serve, he claimed last week to have 
found his country in a state of anarchy 
calling for drastic action. 

Before issuing his decree assuming 
“all political powers,” the President 
explained in a radio broadcast he was 
acting with full army and navy sup- 
port. Then he promised that as soon 
as he had wiped out the anarchy he 
would call elections for a national as- 
sembly to draft a new Constitution to 
replace the nation’s “owt-dated” 1870 
document. 

But what the General called an- 


archy was reported to stem from his 
refusal to abolish martial law. Sad- 
died on the country through various 
provisional governments and Army 
dictatorships since 1936, it has re- 
strained the rights of assembly and 
free speech, causing opposition politi- 
cal parties to refuse to participate in 
elections, 

In addition, a nationwide uprising 
of students who objected to the tactics 
of Afraim Cardozo, Estigarribia’s Min- 
ister of Justice and Public Instruction, 
brought about a cabinet shake-up two 
weeks ago. Although the students 
were apparently appeased when Cap- 
dozo suddenly took a river steamer for 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, the composi- 
tion of the new Cabinet failed to satis- 
fy the politicians and both chambers 
of the Paraguayan Parliament resign- 
ed. This left the country without 
legislative body and, incidentally, gave 
the General the excuse he needed to 
take over and rule by decree. 





War Sidelights— 


® Walking down a blacked-out Hel- 
sinki street, Major Frank B, Hayne, 
United States military attache who 
had recently been transferred from 
Moscow, bumped into a Finnish lieu- 
tenant. Absent-mindedly, Major Hayne 
apologized in Russian. His reply was 
a punch in the jaw. When a compan- 
ion identified Hayne, and the Finn ex- 
plained that he had just returned from 
the Mannerheim Line, they parted 
with mutual apologies—in Finnish, 


~® Intent on cutting off all German 
exports that would bring cash to Ger- 
many, save scientific apparatus and 
medicines that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere, stiff-necked British Contra- 
band Control officials refused to pass 
a cargo of sketetons destined for med- 
ical research in the United States. 
Skeletons, they pointed out, could be 
obtained elsewhere. 


e British to the backbone was Ste- 
phen Fothergill of London, when 
called before a tribunal to show cause 
why he should not be conscripted. 
Said Fothergill, a conscientious objec- 
tor: “I would allow the German army 
to march into London, and instead of 
greeting them with machine-guns, I 
would give them cups of tea, That 
would completely demoralize them.” 
Fothergill was sent back to work on 
a pig farm. 


© One American, considering vol- 
unteering in the British Navy, wrote 
to the Admiralty: “Please send me (1) 
a badge; (2) a gas mask; (3) your 
catalogs; (4) a lifebelt to swim with, 


e If an air raid occurs during serv- 
ices in London’s Westminster Abbey, 
the congregation will know what to 
expect. According to instructions is- 
sued last week, the officiating clergy 
will stay in the building, but the choir, 
schooled inf air-raid precaution work, 
will leave “with all reverent speed.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Nickelodeon Talkies? 


Since the juke-box (coin-operated 
phonograph)} craze hit the United 
States, it is estimated that more than 
400,000 of the machines have been 
installed. This number, operators be- 
lieve just about represents the satura- 
tion point. 

No one knows how many gambling 
slot machines there are in the country, 
but propably they are many times the 
frumber of juke boxes. And though slot 
machines may not have reached the 
saturation point, that business is suf- 
fering from increasing restrictions 
against the “one-armed bandits.” 

Both juke-box and slot machine 
operators have lately been looking 
around for a new field. Last week, re- 
ported Variety, omniscient journal of 
the amusement business, they thought 
they had found the answer. Both Wur- 
litzer, biggest juke-box manufacturers, 
and Mills Novelty Company, makers 
of slot machines, Variety said, were 
interested in a nickel-in-the-slot talk- 
ing movie machine. 

Many people have been tinkering, 
off and on, with the idea of “nickel- 
odeon talkies” that could be operated 
in bars, cafes, railroad and bus sta- 
tions, and barbecue stands. The pro- 
jectors, automatic in operation and re- 
quiring no projectionists, would use 
16 mm. sound film—far less expensive 
than the 33 mm. film used in modern 
movie projectors. The “subjects,” one 
nickel’s worth, run about three min- 
utes each. Present 16 mm. projectors 
hold about 25 minutes of playing time. 
As each subject ends, the motor and 
light automatically cut off, requiring 
another nickel to restart the machine. 

Men who have- surveyed the field 
estimate that there is a market for 
100,000 machines the first year. Each 
installation would cost about $1,000. 

Last week it was reported that 
Frank Mills, president of slot machine 
manufacturing Mills Novelty Com- 
pany, was sounding out Warner Broth- 
ers on the possibility of acquiring 
early Warner shorts. These could be 
cut up into short “subjects” for weekly 
or bi-weekly changes of film in the 
nickelodeon talkies. 





Morgan, Incorporated 


In 1857, a brusque and prosperous 
young man named John Pierpont Mor- 
gan established in New York City a 
private banking firm named J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. Throughout the wars, pan- 
ics and pioneering of some 75 years, 
the House of Morgan flourished in al- 
most unchanged form, until it became 


+ “Juke-box,”” or “‘jook-box’’ is an expression ap- 
parently originating in Florida, where ‘juke’ or 
*“jook” means an ordinary rofidhouse outside city 
limits. Some authorities believe “juke” was derived 
from the dialect of the Gullah Negroes, to whom a 
“‘jook-house”’ or “‘dzuk haus*’ meant a house of ill 
repute. 


one of the most powerful private 
banks in the world, Last week, the 
present J. P. Morgan, portly and 
placid son of the founder, announced 
the second important change within 
the past seven years in the organiza- 
tion of the company. 

Summoning reporters to the unim- 
pressive, five-story building at 23 Wall 
Street that houses J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the 73-year-old senior partner handed 
out a printed statement: 


We have today given notice to the 
Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York of our intention ... to in- 
corporate our business under the name 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. The change 
would take place April 1, at which 
time it is planned that the incorpo- 
rated institution shall take over... 
the business of the present firm, -»with 
only such changes as may be neces- 
sary to comply with the laws of the 
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Morgan: Some of the Mystery Was Shed 


State of New York appertaining to 
trust companies... 


The statement went on to say that 
the new organization would have cap- 
ital of $20,000,000 and surplus of the 
same amount, and that all partners in 
the present private firm would become 
directors of the public corporation. 
While interests in foreign branches— 
Morgan, Grenfell & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don and Morgan & Cie of Paris—will 
be continued, it was announced that 
the 70-year-old tie with the constitu- 
ent Philadelphia firm of Drexel & Co. 
would be ended. 

In 1933, at the beginning of-the recent 
period of rapid change in the busi- 
ness world, the New Deal’s Banking 
Act forced another major alteration in 
the House of Morgan, Investment 
banking and underwriting activities 
were divorced from deposit banking 
and taken over by a new and indepen- 
dent firm. Prior to that move, Morgan 
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had been noted for its. enormo 
financing operations, which gave it 
important, often dominant hand 
such giant enterprises as U, S. Ste: 
General Motors, General Electric, a 
most major railroads, 

Morgan officials refused to expai 
upon their formal statement that t) 
present change from private to pub 
status was decided upon “in order | 
perpetuate the business and to broa:! 
en its usefulness.” Wall Street co 
mentators, however, pointed to seve) 
possible motives for the shift. One w 
the desire of Morgan to enter the trust 
business, which it could not do und 
New York law as a private, uninco,- 
porated banking house. Most impo 
tant, however, was the tax factor. P: 
viously, when a partner died, some «| 
his interest in the company had to ly 
liquidated to pay heavy inheritan« 
taxes, Other Morgan partners had | 
supply the necessary funds. As an in- 
corporated bank, the House of Mor- 
gan will be able to bring in “outside” 
money for this purpose by public sale 
of shares, Commentators thought the 
shares might sell at about $320 each. 

While the mysterious House of Mor- 
gan will thus discard some of its priv- 
acy, few thought it was likely to be- 
come a bank for the average citizen. 
J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc., will probab!\ 
enter its career as a public bank with 
deposits of some $620,000,000, abou! 
two-thirds of which are invested in 
U. S. Government bonds and on 
quarter held in cash. No effort will be 
made through incorporation, it was 
understood, to attract “small deposits.” 





Farm Mortgages 


Pursuing its investigation of the re- 
lation of insurance companies to Amer- 
ican economy (PATHFINDER, Fe) 
24), the Temporary National Econom: 
Committee last week turned its eyes 
on the field of farm mortgages. Fro: 
this field the TNEC reaped a harves! 
of significant facts. 

Norman J. Wall, for the Bureau « 
Agricultural Economics, testified that 
34.5 per cent of all farms in the Unite:! 
States are now mortgaged. In 193) 
life insurance companies held 22 per 
cent of the total farm debt of nin 
billion dollars. At the end of 1935 
they held only 12% per cent of the de- 
creased debt of seven billions, 

Though the 26 biggest life insuran: 
companies now being studied have d: 
creased their farm mortgages from $1.- 
787,799,000 in 1929 to $743,961,000 in 
1938, at the same time they increase: 
their farm real estate holdings fro) 
$81,907,000 to $529,392,000. This indi- 
cates foreclosures on a vast seale. 

In 1938, said Mr. Wall, the life in- 
surance companies, the credit agenci« 
of three states, and the Federal Lani 
Banks and Joint Stock Land Banks to- 
gether owned 29,000,000 acres of fore- 
closed property, or three per cent of 
all the farm land in the United States 

The Metropolitan Insurance Com 
pany, Which holds more than 7,0) 
farms valued at $79,800,000, is “th: 
biggést farmer in the United States.” 
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tions for administration 


contains about 65 questions . 


for 50,000 persons... 


Glenn Rogers, manager of the Metro- 
politan’s farm loan division, said his 
company had found that it did not pay 
to start or continue farm mortgage 
lending in areas where it would not 
set and maintain an investment of 
5,000,000. 

Dr. William Murray, professor_ of 
sricultural economics at Iowa State 
University, urged closer cooperation 
between the Agriculture Department's 
Farm Credit Administration and Farm 
Security Administration. (To which 
Senator O’Mahoney, TNEC chairman, 
objected that the first was an invest- 
ment and the second a relief agency, 

id the two should not mix under any 
conditions). 

Reviewing the statistics, Chairman 
(Mahoney commented: “Life insur- 
ance companies and the Federal gov- 
ernment are rapidly becoming the 
largest farm owners in the country, 
nd all to the detriment of the farmer.” 





New Newsprint 


Largely dependent on high-priced 
Canadian and Scandinavian mills for 
the millions of tons of newsprint it 
uses annually, the U. S. publishing in- 
dustry has long been looking forward 
to the development in this country of 
a low-priced newsprint that would 
bring down production costs. Last 
week, such a newsprint was being suc- 
cessfully made and used in the south. 

Responsible for the discovery of the 
new southern newsprint was the late 
Savannah, Ga., chemist, Charles H. 
Herty. Hoping to open up a rich, new 
industry that would speed the unfold- 

g of the south’s industrial wings, he 
began experimenting early in the ’30s 
0 find out whether commercial news- 
)rint could be made from the common, 

ist-growing southern pine, already 
the foundation of the kraft paper in- 
dustry (low-grade paper used to make 
ome paper bags). 

Herty discovered that it could, but 
ie died in 1938 before mills could be 
Luilt that could make the southern 

ine newsprint in commercial quan- 

ties. However, the Southern News- 

The 26 big insurance companies reported that they 


i@ ne farm mortgages iti Maine, New Hampshire and 
“assachusetts. 


N 1938, China shipped more than $500,000 worth of fire-crackers to the United 
@ Output of plate glass in the United States during 1939 totaled 
141,741,000 feet, an increase of 65 per cent over the 1938 total ... 
last quarter of 1939, $1,756,608.12 was collected in the United States for relief 
of war sufferers in other lands, but only $934,614.84 was sent abroad; the 
remainder represented money left on hand and amounts spent by the organiza- 
... @ It is estimated that about 540,000,000 is spent 
vearly in the United States to maintain about 5,000 public and private golf 
courses. These courses, which cover 150,000 square miles, are worked on by more 
than 75,000 persons. It is also estimated that 2,162,000 American men, women and 
children walked 238,000,000 miles last year while playing golf ...@ The Federal 
government received about 135,700,000 reports and returns to questionnaires from 
individuals and business concern last year. Industrial, commercial and financial 
enterprises filed a total of 66,000,000 returns—an average’ of about 20 for each 
enterprise—while about 21,000,000 returns of all kinds were filed for farms—an 
average of about three for each farm. 
.« @ Though the soy bean was virtually unknown 
25 years ago, about 57,000,000 bushels are now produced annually, providing jobs 
@ Output of raw aluminum in the United States during 
1939 was the greatest on record—327,090,000 pounds, valued at $64,600,000. In 
1958, 286,882,000 pounds were produced; their value was $56,659,000. 









@ During the 











The average industrial questionnaire 










paper Publishers’ Association sponsor- 
ed construction of a mill based on the 
Herty process at Lufkin, Tex. 

It was this mill—recently completed 
—that was turning out the new news- 


print last week. Among the papers 
using it were the Shreveport, La., 
Times; the Little Rock, Ark., Demo- 
crat; the Lufkin Daily News (first to 
use the new paper), and the Dallas 
Morning News. Reports were that it 
met every expectation—that it fed 
evenly, took tension well, and repro- 
duced pictures clearly. 

Hardly had the success of the new 
southern newsprint been established 
when C. P. Winslow, director of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wis., made the annountce- 
ment it could be produced even 
cheaper. Experiments had shown, he 
said, that if an unbleached semi-chemi- 
cal pulp from southern gum trees was 
used instead of the semi-bleached kraft 
pulp in the mixing of the southern 
newsprint, costs would be even lower 
because of the prevalence of southern 
gum (gum and other hardwoods make 
up about half the stand in southern 
forests). This lower cost, said Wins- 
low, should give even greater impetus 
to the growing southern newsprint 


industry. 
+ <i —— —-” 


Briefs 

@ Borrowers from 31 government 
corporations and lending agencies have 
defaulted on $1,053,742,488 in principal 
and interest payments, the Treasury 
reported last week to Congress. The 
31 agencies, according to the report, 
have lent $24,970,549,831. Their net 
assets are $12,400,000,000, their net 
liabilities $7,785,000,000. 


@ The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered the Eastern railroads 
to drop their maximum basic coach 
fare of 2% cents a mile to 2 cents‘a 
mile, effective March 24. The rate 
was dropped over the protests of the 
Eastern lines, which wanted the 2'- 
cent rate continued on an experimental 
basis. Under the lower rate, said the 
commission, “the future net revenue 
results of the Eastern roads will prob- 
ably be more favorable.” 
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EDUCATION 


Sitdowners Stand 


In Georgia’s celebrated “Hills of the 
Habershant,” Young Harris College 
has been almost isolated since it was 
founded in 1886. Last week, however, 
the little college (500 students) was 
linked in the news with big, 304-year- 
old Harvard University. At both Har- 
vard and Young Harris there were “sit- 
down strikes.” Both strikes failed. 

Young Harris: About 250 students 
“sat in” the school auditorium for— 
the privilege of holding hands. The 
Methodist college has had bans for 
some time on smoking, drinking, danc- 
ing, gambling, card playing and out- 
side dates, but students did not object. 
However, when the faculty passed a 
rule forbidding boys and girls to hold 
hands the strike was called. Students 
called it off when the faculty remained 
firm and dismissed five participants. 

Harvard: Only four students to6k 
part in the Cambridge, Mass., strike, 
They built an igloo in a campus court 
yard and equipped it with a heater, 
blankets and electric light. The issue; 
“We are staging a sitdown strike until 
Russia withdraws from the Karelian 
isthmus or the snow melts.” Last week 
the Russians failed to withdraw from 
the isthmus but the four sons of Har- 
vard withdrew from their ice house, 
“It was a bit too cold,” they explained, 








Teacher Tests 


Among any 38,000 persons, there are 
likely to be some with physical, men- 
tal or emotional weaknesses. No ex- 
ception to this generalization are the 
38,000 teachers in New York City’s 
public school system, according to 


Old Age Policy Pays 
up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., 480 Postal Life Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., has a new accident 
policy for men and women of ages 65 
to 85. 

It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 
a month for disability, up to $25 a 
month for hospital care and other 
benefits that so many older people 
have wanted. 

And the cost is only 1 cent a day— 
$3.65 a year! 

Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special 
policy for older ag is proving es- 
pecially attractive. No medical exam- 
ination—no agents will call. 

SEND NO MONEY NOW, Just 
write us your name, address and a 
—the name, address and relationship 
of your beneficiary—and we will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPEC- 

ON. No obligation. This offer lim- 
ited, so write today. 
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Pr. Emil Altman, chief medical exami- 
ner for the Board of Education. Last 
week, Dr. Altman took another step 
in his campaign to rid the school sys- 
tem of the estimated 1,500 teachers he 
thinks are physically, mentally _ or 
emotionally unfit for their jobs. 

As usual, Dr. Altman’s step landed 
on some toes. No sooner had he re- 
leased a report on tests to establish 
the mental condition and abilities of 
teachers, than Superintendent of 
Schools Harold G. Campbell demand- 
ed an explanation. Dr. Campbell an- 
grily questioned whether it was not 
“contrary to the ethics of the medical 
profession to make public information 
relative to the mental or physical con- 
dition of persons you have examined.” 

Pointing oyt he had given no names 
in his report, Dr. Altman denied. that 
any question of ethics was involved. 
He had spoken, he said “for the bene- 
fit of the community without implicat- 
ing any individual.” 

Answers to questions on Dr. Alt- 
man’s tests that reflected most seri- 
ously upon the teachers included one 
by a woman who thought Asia was 
Jocated in the middle of Europe. An- 
other teacher worked for an hour, 
covering two sheets of paper with fig- 
ures, before confession that she could- 
n’t answer the standard question: “If 
three apples cost five cents, how much 
do 15 apples cost?” After admitting 
that she could not add, subtract, divide 
or multiply, a third instructor suggest- 
ed hopefully: “But I could learn.” 


School Shorts 


@ th the opinion of 500 college stu- 
dents throughout the country, the 
“typical New York City dialect” is the 
most disliked of al] American speech 
accents, according to Dr. Walter H. 





. Wilke and Joseph F, Snyder of New 


York University. The students lis- 
tened to phonograph records contain- 
ing accents by natives of 11 sections 
of the United States. A male Lancas- 
ter, Pa., accent was most generally 
preferred, with New York State sec- 
ond and Boston third. Southern ac- 
cents were generally ranked low on 
the list. 


@ In a stormy session, the Missis- 
sippi State Senate eliminated two “Jim 
Crow” amendments from a free text- 
book bill, and voted to have the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation probe 
“threats of violence” contained in let- 
ters from the North protesting against 
the proposed amendments. One of the 
provisions would have required that 
books for white and Negro children be 
kept in separate warehouses. The 
other would have provided Negro pu- 
pils with a special set of civics texts, 
which would not teach the principles 
of voting. 


@g At a cost of $14.36, four seniors 
at Princeton University sent a 138- 
word cablegram to Benito Mussolini 
from a new organization, which they 
called the Student Peace Movement. 
Asking him to become peacemaker in 
the war, they wrote: “You are the 
only man capable of saving Europe.” 
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For Episcopal Pacifists 

When the United States entered the 
first World War, members of the Men- 
nonite and Quaker faiths, both of 
which are absolutely pacifist in creed, 
were allowed to register as “consci- 
entious objectors” and to serve in non- 
combatant capacities. 

Last week, the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church—govyerning body 
of that church—decided at a confer- 
ence in New York City to ask similar 
privileges for “conscientious objec- 
tors” among its baptized members. Rea- 
son for this step (recommended by the 
Episcopal House of Bishops last Oc- 
tober), it was said, was the belief that 
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International 
Bishop Stewart Was “Personally Opposed” 





pacifist Episcopalians should be grant- 
ed the same privileges as Mennonites 
and Quakers. 

However, the Right Rev. George 
Craig Stewart, Bishop of Chicago and 
a member of the Council, hastened to 
make it clear that the church itself 
was not tying itself to a pacifist move- 
ment. He declared: “I am personally 
vigorously opposed to absolute paci- 
fism.” 


“Mother” Howe's Ribbon 


In 1887, a 35-year-old kindergarten 
teacher named Miss Annie Lyon Howe, 
who had taught in Chicago for nine 
years, felt the call to become a Christ- 
ian educator in Japan. At Kobe, a 
beautiful seaport city built on a south- 
ern Japanese hill-side, she founded the 
pioneer Glory Kindergarten and Train- 
ing School. She also became first 
president of the Japan Christian Kin- 
dergarten Union. 

For 37 years Miss Howe labored in 
her chosen field. During that time 
1,064 pupils passed through her Kin- 
dergarten, and 270 through the train- 
ing school. Miss Howe won the title 
“Mother of Christian Kindergartens in 
Japan,” and got five decorations from 
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“other in the sky. 





the Japanese government. In 1928 sh, 
retired, and returned to America. 
Last week another honor came {| 
88-vear-old “Mother” Howe, who no 
lives in a Rochester, N. Y., nursin: 
home. The American Board of Co: 
missioners for Foreign Missions 1 
ceived word in New York that En:- 
peror Hirohito of Japan had bestow+ | 
on the aged teacher the Imperi:! 
Decoration of the Blue Ribbon. Inter- 
viewed at her nursing home, 88-year- 
old Miss Annie Howe told reporters: 
“I am at a loss for words,” 
ee” 


Propaganda 

During the First World War, th: 
overworked jmaginations of weary so)- 
diers led many to report they had 
seen holy visions of one kind or an- 
Investigations a)- 
ways showed the visions to have been 
mirages. 

Last week British Tommies at a 
Western Front outpost told their com- 
mander they had seen an image of the 
Virgin Mary appear in the clouds. He 
sent out a patrol. Its report: German 
soldiers were projecting the image on 
the clouds from a machine on th: 


ground. 
eR 


Scripture Suit: Dismissed 


To advertise a lecture on the “Har- 
mony of Science and Scripture,” the 
Rev. Dr. Harry Rimmer, Presbyterian 
niinister in New York City, last Oc- 
tober asserted through the press hx 
would pay $1,000 “for a scientific error 
in the Bible.” Magazine publisher 
William Floyd immediately demanded 
the reward, stating he had found 5! 
scientific errors in the Bible (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 18, 1939). One of these 
concerned the story of the flock of 
quail which had fallen around a camp 
“a day’s journey” on each side and at 
a depth of two cubits. Because, ac- 
cording to Floyd, each person in the 
camp would have had to pick up 83 
birds per second—a virtual impossi- 
bility—he asked payment. 

When the Rev. Dr. Rimmer refused 
to pay, Floyd brought suit for the 
$1,000 in New York City’s Municipal 
Court. Last week, after a four-hour 
hearing the case was dismissed by Jus- 
tice Benjamin Shalleck, acting without 
aid of a jury. 

Sitting with Justice Shalleck on the 
bench as a visitor was Justice John J. 
Sullivan. These two jurists, plus coun- 
sel for the defense, James A. Bennett, 
repeatedly heckled the only witness 
presented to substantiate Floyd’s con- 
tentions, Wolsey Teller. Teller de- 
scribed himself as “editor, scientific 
student, writer” and vice president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism. 

Teller felt their verbal knives early. 
To establish his qualifications as a sci- 
entist, he testified he had read Charles 
Darwin; Sir James Jeans and other 
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scientific writers. Cracked Justice 
Shalleck: “Don’t let your ego get the 
better of you.” 

Teller, who called the Bible a “curi- 
osity” and “a fairy tale,” went to bat 
for the theory of evolution. “Man,” he 
said, “is evolved from an ape.” 

Bennett commented sarcastically: 
“Apparently so.” 

“Life,” Teller continued, “arose from 
aquatic conditions. Man today is most- 
ly water.” 

“Yes,” Bennett 

we are all wet.” 

Visiting Justice Sullivan put in his 
lick against Teller, who denied the 
existence of God, after Teller declared 
there were 427 religious creeds in the 
United States. Justice Sullivan as- 
serted there were less than half that 
number. After thumbing records, the 
ittorneys agreed there were only 213. 

Thereupon, Bennett asked that the 
suit be dismissed. Justice Shalleck did 
so on the ground that Floyd had not 
proved scientific errors in the Bible. 


interrupted again, 





Sing a Song of Safety 

In a safety sermon delivered at the 
Mennonite Church, Manitou Springs, 
Colo., the Rev, L. C. Miller suggested 
that the motorist who has any “re- 
gard for his future abode” should sing 
hymns as he steps on the gas. Mr. 
\liter’s suggested songs: 

At 25 miles an hour, “I’m but a 
Stranger Here, Heaven Is My Home”; 

At 45 m. p. h., “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee”; 

At 55 m. p. h., “I’m Nearing the Port 
nd Will Soon be at Home”; 

At 65 m. p, h., “When the Roll Is 
Called Up Yonder I'll Be There”; 

At 75 m. p. h., “Lord, I’m Coming 


Home.” 
ee ee ae 


Archbishop's Interdict 


In Roman Catholic canonical law, an 
interdict is a censure, or prohibition, 
by which certain holy things, such as 
divine worship, mass, public admin- 
istration of the sacraments and Christ- 
ian burial are forbidden to certain 
individuals, groups, or regions. Though 
less serious than excommunication, 
interdicts are imposed for the same 
reason—as a penalty for a grave crime. 

There are several different kinds of 


Sermonette 





mankind. 


| slums ?—let them be content; some day they will be walking through the pearly 
gates on the streets of gold and living in mansions in the skies . . 

criticism has been overworked. The Christian religion today is the prime factor 

| in the amelioration of unjust and dehumanizing conditions . 

a dope; it is rather a dynamite. It is not a way of escape from reality but an 

| endowment of power by which we can face reality 

; on human character are conceded by all social workers, but the religious social 
worker rightly insists that environment does not tell the whole story 
Environment—good environment—has not made bad characters good as often 
as good characters have changed bad environments, 


-——Rev. Dr. WESLEY. MEGAW, 
Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 








Not Dope, but Dynamite 
-r MUST be confessed that there have been “times when the caustic remark 
“Religion is the opiate of the people” has been valid... 
us with examples where religion has been used to curb the social progress of 
Even the glorious truth of immortality and the precious promise of 
everlasting bliss have been prostituted in the attempt to make the downtrodden 
and the submerged satisfied with their lot 


interdicts. For example, one that af- 
fects a single individual is a particu- 
lar’ personal interdict, While ene that 
affects a certain group is a local par- 
ticular interdict. Last week, parish- 
ioners of the Holy Redeemer Catholic 
Church in Cleveland, O., had fallen 
under the latter type of interdict. 

The interdict was the first in the 
history of the Cleveland diocese. It 
was imposed by Archbishop Joseph 
Schrembs of that diocese not only be- 
cause the parishioners of Holy Re- 
deemer had rébelled against one of his 
orders but because they had defied the 
police as well. 

The trouble began when Archbishop 
Schrembs selected the, Rev. Vincent 
Caruso, O. D. M. (Order of Divine 
Mercy), to succeed the late Rev. Martin 
Compagno, O. D. M., as the new rector 
of Holy Redeemer. The parishioners 
wanted the appointment to go to the 
Rev. Louis Loj Zedda, also a Father of 
Mercy, who had been the Rev. Father 
Compagno’s assistant for the last seven 
years, 

Early in January, Father Caruso at- 
tempted to assume his new duties but 
was denied entrance to the church, 
which is in an Italian district on Cleve- 
land’s east side, by an angry crowd of 
parishioners. Two weeks ago, another 
attempt was made to install him, but 
the same thing happened. Following 
that incident, the church and the pa- 
rochial school, attended by 200 chil- 
dren, was locked. 

When fhe third attempt was made 
last week, church authorities were 
aided by members of the Knights of 
St. John, the Knights of Columbus, and 
60.Cleveland policemen, Yet the crowd 
of more than 1,000 persons again re- 
fused to let them pass. There were 
boos and shouts of “go home,” while 
small boys threw snowballs. Re- 
luctant to use force, Monsignor Floyd 
L.. Begin, leader of the group, with- 
drew, taking the police with him. 

However, before he left the scene, 
Mensignor Begin let the blow fall. He 
declared to the crowd: “By authority 
of the Archbishop, you cannot receive 
the sacraments of the church until the 
parish has done penance.” Later, 
Archbishop Schrembs added: “It’s re- 
bellion against the authority of the 
Catholic Church, a mortal sin for every 
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Archbishop Schrembs: “It’s Rebellion . . .” 


person who took a wilful part in the 
demonstration.” 

Under the interdict, the parishioners 
were barred from all sacraments ex- 
cept extreme unction. The parish 
school was kept closed and parents 
began sending their children to the 
public schools. Nevertheless, last 
week, the parishioners remained de- 
fiant, asserting the issue was their 
right to be consulted in the appoint- 
ment of a new rector. What the next 
step would be if the rebellion con- 
tinued, no one knew definitely last 
week. But some thought it might lead 
to excommunication, 

et 
Briefs 


@ As an alternative to, the “ques- 
tionable means of bingo games and 
raffles” for raising church funds, the 
tev. Elwyn D. Merriam, speaking at 
Ithaca, N. Y., suggested a church farm 
project. His home community of 
Parry, N. Y., he said, had successfully 
operated such a project. Thirty-one 
acres of land donated by farmers was 
planted to wheat and 602 bushels were 
reaped for a net profit of $230. 


q@ While members were gathering at 
the Bethel Baptist Church, Waterloo, 
Ind., to celebrate the burning of the 
church mortgage, a fire broke out in 
the church basement and burned the 
building to the ground. 


@ According to a survey made by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 57 per cent of rural hus- 
bands are willing to assume “some 
domestic responsibility to free their 
wives for outside interests,” while only 
4) per cent of city husbands are will- 
ing to do so. 


@ In Manila, Philippine Islands, it 
was reported that Archbishop Michael 
J. O'Doherty signed an agreement pro- 
viding for sale of all Roman Catholic 
Church property to the Philippine 
government as a step toward easing 
“social unrest” in the islands. The 
property—to be bought for a “just and 
equitable price”’—will be made into 
small farms for peasants now without 
land of their own, 
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EDITORIAL 





The Fundamental Fear 


T IS not just politics that makes the 

third-term issue so important. No 
matter what apologists may say in 
defense of President Roosevelt’s pres- 
ent silence, the nation at large is his- 
torically conditioned against exten- 
sion of the Presidential tenure of office 
beyond two terms of four years each. 


True as it is that George Washing- 
ton did not feel as Jefferson felt, it is 
a fact nonetheless that men of the 
First President’s day saw potential 
dangers in the Presidential office. In- 
deed, Washington indirectly agreed 
with them in principle while differing 
with them in detail. His point was 
that no law should limit the Presi- 
dency to a fixed number of terms but 
that the people themselves should 
guard against the danger of over- 
ambitious Chief Executives. In other 
words, he held that only a stupid and 
characterless public would tolerate a 
despot, and such a public would de- 
serve what it got. 

But Jefferson believed that there 
should be a mechanical safeguard—if 
not a law, then at least a precedent, 
and the great tradition began with him. 
In addition to the famous statement he 
wrote in his autobiography (see page 
3), he commented powerfully on the 
Stibject as early as 1807. In a letter 
to the Vermont legislature at that 
time, he declared: 


That I should lay down my charge 
at a proper period is as much a duty 
as to have borne it faithfully. If 
some termination to the services of 
the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by 
the Constitution, or supplied by prac- 
tice, his office, nominally four years, 
will in fact become for life, and his- 
tory shows how easily that degener- 
ates into an inheritance. Believing 
that a representative government, re- 
sponsible at short periods of election, 
is that which produces the greatest 
sum of happiness to mankind, I feel 
it a duty to do no act which shall 
essentially impair that principle, and 
I should unwillingly be the person 
who .. . should furnish the first 
example of prolongation beyond a 
second term of office. 


EFFERSON was fundamentally 
afraid of letting a man be President 

too long, and this fear has become the 
fundamental fear of all those who now 
feel that President Roosevelt’s silence 
operates against the Jeffersonian tra- 
dition.. It has become the fundamental 
fear of all those who believe that no 
man, no matter how wise and demo- 
eratic he may be, should be allowed to 
head our democracy for more than 
eight years. This fear is not a ground- 
less one. It cannot be treated cavalier- 





Thomas in the Detroit News 


Silence Lends Credence to the Suspicion 


ly. It is the thing that removes the 
third-term issue to a field of debate in- 
volving much more than mere politics. 


The reason for this fear is that 
third terms may lead to fourth terms, 
and fourth terms to fifth terms, and 
fifth terms to perpetuity. The reason 
for this fear is that the Presidency is 
full of great powers and that those 
powers, if delegated too long to a man 
and his group, can be used to eyil 
effect against our system of govern- 
ment. This does not necessarily mean 
that President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal would so use them; it means that 
if the Jeffersonian precedent were 
broken today, it would in all likeli- 
hood be broken again tomorrow, and 
the time could come when an over- 
ambitious President would dictator- 
ially perpetuate himself in office. When 
he accepted the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination in 1884, Grover 
Cleveland spoke well on this point. 
He said: 

When we consider the patronage of 
this great office, the allurements of 
power, the temptation to retain public 
office once gained, and more than all 
the availability a party finds in an 
incumbent whom a horde of office- 
holders, with a zeal born of benefits 
received and fostered by the hope of 
favors yet to come, stand ready to aid 
with money and trained political as- 
sistance, we recognize in the eligibility 
of the President for reelection the 
most serious danger to that calm, de- 
liberate and intelligent action which 
must characterize a government by 
the people. 


Though he used a long sentence to 
say it, Grover Cleveland in 1884 said 
what is in the minds today of most 
people who sincerely fear that cer- 
tain groups are trying to engineer a 
third term for President Roosevelt. 





These people are not opposed to th. 
man so much as they are opposed |. 
the idea. They are opposed to th. 
idea that any attempt should be mac: 
to undermine the two-term princip|. 
set forth by Thomas Jefferson ani 
honored ever since by succeeding Pres 
idents, with few possible exception, 
There is no evidence at this time th::' 
President Roosevelt wants a_ thir! 
term. Indeed, he himself has intima: 
ed more than once that he would lik. 
to retire on January 20, 1941. Y: 
there is a suspicion that in certai) 
“circumstances,” in an “emergency, 
of some sort, he would yield to th: 
importunities of those who want hi: 
to run again, and his continued silenc. 
lends credence to this view. And «, 
Cleveland’s words suggest, a horde o! 
oflice-holders are undoubtedly ready |v, 
nominate him again, their zeal bein: 
the zeal of “coat-tail” polificians anxi 
ous to hold on to past benefits whil: 
hoping for “favors yet to come.” 


NTIL he speaks out on-the sub 

ject, the President will therefor: 
be lending strength to the suspicio: 
many Americans now feel, and specu 
lation will grow more and more dis 
turbing the longer he maintains si- 
lence. It may of course be argue: 
with some cogency that practical poli 
tics and the foreign situation impe! 
the President to keep his thoughts to 
himself. His apologists feel this is 
particularly true in respect to affairs 
abroad. If he declared against a third 
term at this point, they say, his re- 
moval from the political scene would 
lead foreigners to suspect that our in 
ternational policy might soon be sub 
ject to revision, and that could mean 
that our gestures overseas would carr) 
less weight in the crucial months 
ahead. 


Be that as it may, however, the 
importance of the current third-teri 
debate cannot be minimized. Nor can 
the possibility of a third-term draf! 
be minimized. A point not to be over- 
looked is that the traditionalists ar: 
on solid ground when they keep pep- 
pering away at the efforts now beinz 
made to spread the impression tha! 
the Jeffersonian precedent has been 
over-rated. The two-term President- 
ial tradition did not grow out of one 
man’s whimsy; it has taken root be- 
cause it has served well as a safe- 
guard against self-perpetuating powe: 
in our government. To say that the 
continued service of any one ma) 
can be more essential than the con- 
tinued observance of this fundamental! 
tradition, is to confess by implication 
that the United States suffers a singu- 
lar poverty of patriots and-brains. To 
say that is to be silly, because it is the 
same as saying that in a nation of 136,- 
000,000, only one is capable of leader- 
ship. Ifthat were true, ours would be 
a bankrupt democracy indeed. 
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PATHFINDER POLL 





Democrats on Parade 


OLONEL STRAW BALLOT and his 

friend Joe Doaks sat on the coun- 

ier in Jeff Brown’s hardware store 
atching Jeff paint screens, 

“How does it feel to be painting 
creens with the snow still on the 
vround?” asked the Colonel. 

“Well,” replied Jeff, “seems to me 
it oughtn’t to feel much different from 
.our askin’ voters now who they want 
iominated come next summer.” 

The Colonel laughed. 

Jeff laid down his paint brush, and 
for a moment devoted all his attention 
io relighting his pipe. “Which reminds 

ie, Colonel,” he said between puffs, 
“how do the voters feel about the 
candidates these days? If I recollect 
right, you left us with only half the 
picture last time you stopped ’round.” 

“Your recollection is serving you 
vell, sir,” replied Colonel Ballot. “Last 
time I gave you the straw vote figures 


Garner on To 





“I notice,” he said, “that some polit- 
ical parades get bigger as they march 
from the city to the country, while 
others get bigger as they march from 
the country to the city.” And he point- 
ed to the Garner and Wheeler per- 
centages which showed an increase as 
the density of the population de- 
creased, and to the Hull and McNutt 
percentages of which the reverse was 
true, 

“An excellent observation, sir,” Col- 
onel Ballot commented. “But bear in 
mind the fact that the percentages in 
this table are drawn up on the basis 
of each candidate’s strength against 
the field, rather than the respective 
strength of each candidate’s city, 
town, and rural following. But if you 
are primarily interested in that aspect 
of the 1940 race for the moment, Mr. 
Brown——” 

“Just call me Jeff, Colonel.” 

Mr. Jeff, then you could draw 
up such a table for yourself, with tg 








ERE is Colonel Ballot’s tabulation showing how those who voted for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1936 now divide their Democratic preferences among the 


outstanding Democratic Presidential possibilities. 


subject, Vice President 
Ballot’s findings are based on the 


John Nance Garner maintains a heavy lead. 


As in previous polls on this 
Colonel 


assumption that President Roosevelt will not 


be a candidate to succeed himself for a third term: 


Population 
Group GARNER HULL 


6 25 ck ead pabawn 17.9% 33.3% 
DE 9: 2 cwd oie ke ORs 51.3 25.0 
Rural 7 17.2 


NAT’L COMPOSITE 


AVERAGE 24.7% 


ee ewe eee * 


the Republican candidates. 
Well, I have the other half of the pic- 
ure for you today.” 

The old gentleman fished through 
his frock coat and 
of notes, 
began to arrange on the 


“IT have just completed a swing 
‘round the states asking those who 
oted for President Roosevelt in 1936 
10w they feel about the several Demo- 
ratic candidates today,’ he said. 

“Including President Roosevelt?” 
sked Joe. 

“T didn’t go into the third-term ques- 


tion this trip,” replied the Colonel, “so 
the figures this time are based on the 


issumption that the President will not 
candidate to succeed him- 
elf.” 

The figures which Colonel Ballot ar- 
anged on the counter, showed how 
Democratic Presidential 
andidates stood with voters in the 


large cities, the towns, and the rural 
areas, 
tional composite average. 


and gave each candidate’s na- 


Jeff Brown left off painting to peer 


over Joe’s shoulder, He ran his finger 
along each row of figures from left to 
right, Then he rubbed his chin. 


WHEELER McNUTT SCATTERING 
6.2% 10.4% 2.2% 
10.0 7.5 6.2 
10.3 3.4 13.9 


Total 
100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 


8.9% 6.9% 


78% 


100.0% 


“T think T’'ll stick to painting screens 
for the time being, Colonel,” drawled 
Jeff, much to the delight of Joe Doaks. 


“For my part,” put in Joe, “I’m satis- 
fied just to know who’s got the biggest 
parade —let alone what direction 
they’re marching, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“These parades,” said the Colonel, 
gathering up his notes, “are all march- 
ing in the same direction, anyhow— 
toward the national conventions of 
each party this summer, As things 
stand now, Vice President Garner is 
far in the lead among Democrats in 
cities, towns and rural areas. Next 
comes Secretary Hull, and then Wheel- 
er and McNutt, but all of them trail a 
considerable distance after ‘Cactus 
Jack’ whose national composite aver- 
age amounts to more than the averages 
of all the rest combined. When their 
party pow-wows in Chicago come 
July, all this will have practical mean- 
ing. At any rate, gentlemen, that’s 
my story for this week, and now I 
must be off for another tour of the 
nation.” 

Whereupon Joe Doaks and Colonel 
Straw Ballot walked out, leaving Pro- 
prietor Jeff to finish his own summer 
assignment undisturbed. 








Only — A $6.50 VALUE,» 
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CAPESKIN LEATHER COAT 
challenges comparison anywhere. 
Made to ‘‘take’’ hard knocks 
and hard weather; roomy 
for free action, warm flannel 
lined, famous Talon Zipper, 
2 slash pockets, snug knif 
collar, wrists and waist band 
Order this Style No. 74 in 
your size today on our money- 
back guarantee. Before you 
buy anywhere, send for 
FREE Style Book P eof 
price and quality leaders 
for the entire family. 


Peterson Leather Products. Inc. 
59848 W. Lake St., Chicago 


SHORT, PRACTICAL COURSE 


MODERN 
OOKKEEPING 


For those who want practical Pogo of 
modern bookkeeping — 

Secretaries, office workers. tin Eee inex) 
sive, interesting. Home study—under Cc 
direction. New Job Method used — simple z.* 
quick. For full information—free—write 
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U.S. Government Jobs 


START $1260 TO $2100 A YEAR! 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Edu- 
cation usually sufficient. Write 
immediately for free 32-page 
book, with list of many posi- 
tions and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C172 Rochester, N. Y¥. 


High School Course 
CMe UL Many Finish in 2 Years 


rapidly as your time and abilities » permit, Equivalent to 
weerson. crept fer! redit for Wye temee 
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Scheel. 58th, Chicage 
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ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 


HAND MADE. Very Best. Lowest prices. Direc 
om Pe Fr peseusative. Send your name 


ITALIAN ACCORDION COMPANT 
323 W. Polk St., Dept. PA, Chicago, Ill. 
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FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


AGENT A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 


demonstration. Dealers buy 3 tol2. Your 
sensation of year. 























profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sa la All Free. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SIGNAL Con, Best. W-183 Walnut Bidg.. Des Moines, ta. 


“CHEST pe ET 


Write today for our educational, well illustrated 
FREE BOOKLET which describes different types 
of chest diseases and tells about our mild and 
effective treatment. 


CLUFF SANATORIUM 
9108 E. Colfax Denver, Cole. 


HELPED QUICKLY! 
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Father's Footsteps 


Before he became President of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover was a 
notably successful mining engineer. 
1h 1920, he was président of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers. Last week, Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., following in his father’s 
professional footsteps, appeared be- 
fore the 152nd annual meeting of that 
same society in New York to describe 
an important development of his own 
in prospecting for oil. 

The 37-year-old Hoover told the pe- 
troleum division of the Institute that 
he and his associates had perfected a 
modern “divining rod” to discover 
pools of oil as deep as 10,000 feet be- 
low the earth’s surface. By adapting 
the mass spectograph, a scientific in- 
strument heretofore used only in re- 
search laboratories, Hoover said he 
had made it commercially practicable 
to analyze gases in sub-surface soils. 
Such gases as butane and octane re- 
veal hidden oil deposits. 

So sensitive is the Hoover device 
that gases seeping up from buried oil 
can be detected in quantities as tiny 
as one-tenth of one cubic millimeter, 
smaller in volume than the head of a 
pin. A single pint of earth from the 
ground above an oil pool will yield 
that much gas. Furthermore, one part 
of oil-produced gases can be identi- 
fied in 20,000 parts of methane, ordi- 
nary marsh gas given off by rotting 
vegetation. 

When all the gases have been re- 
moved from the sample of earth to be 
tested, Hoover explained, they are shot 
through a U-shaped tube by electric 
and magnetic impulses. Gases of heav- 
ier atomic weights become automati- 
cally separated from lighter gases by 
centrifugal force. Those indicating 
the presence of oil can thus be iden- 
tified. 

One drawback to the Hoover process 
is the bulkiness of the equipment. The 
device with which he has worked 
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weighs several tons and fills most of 
a 600-square-foot room. However, he 
has hopes of reducing it eventually to 
portable size. 





Faith’s Forecasts 


In miniscule Trucksville, Pa. (pop. 
200), near Wilkes-Barre, live Harry 
Harding, a manufacturer of rubber 
typewriter pads, his wife, and their 
four children. The youngest child is 
four-and-one-half-year-old Faith Hope 
Charity Harding. Last week Mrs. 
Harding and her daughter were in 
New York and photographer’s flash- 
bulbs were popping around Faith Hope 
Charity as thick as fireflies, 

Little Faith Hope Charity was in 
New York to be examined by an as- 
sortment of psychic researchers and 
mediums who were excited by her 
alleged powers of prophecy. A bright 
little child who looks like any normal 
girl, she has startled the world by her 
series of remarkably accurate prophe- 
cies, all duly recorded by her mother. 
Among them: the war in Europe, the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, the burning of the 
Trucksville school, the attack on the 
Duchess of Kent, the loss at sea of 
Richard Halliburton. : 

Faith Hope Charity first disclosed 
her gift, says Mrs. Harding, at the age 
of 18 months, when she exclaimed: 
“Mummy, Frank McWiggin is dead.” 
McWiggin was a friend of the family. 
Upon calling his office, Mrs. Harding 
was assured that he was on a trip to 
New York: next day, she learned he 
had fallen dead the day before in a 
New York hotel. 

“I’ve got so now, that when Faith’s 
predictions seem important I have 
them notarized,” said Mrs. Harding. 
“As a rule the most important prophe- 
cies come to her at night. She may 
be almost awake, in a trance or just 
on the borderland. Whoever she 
speaks through calls herself an Entity. 
Often she uses words I’ve never heard 
and usually talks in old English.” 





HE Archeozoic Era is the oldest in geological history; rocks dating back to 


that time yield no fossils 


. ++ @ On his own, man is not an especially fast 


creature—in the water, at top speed, he swims 100 yards at the rate of less than 
four miles an hour, while some fish travel at the rate of 80 miles an hour; on 
land he can race 100 yards at the rate of 21 miles an hour, while some animals du 


better than 60 miles an hour... 


e Trichinosis, an agonizing disease caused by 


parasites in poorly cooked pork, may be avoided if the pork is not eaten unless 
first cooked in a minimum temperature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit ...e Hos- 
pitals and mental institutions in the United States now house about 500,000 per- 
sons with unbalanced minds, and half of these are victims of dementia praecox 

e@ The average human body contains 62,000 miles of blood vessels 
... @ Appendicitis each year kills some 30,000 Americans; some doctors say that 
this toll could be cut in half if people did not take laxatives when they feel pains 


in the stomach .. 


tion is afflicted with myopia (near-sightedness) ... 


. @ It is estimated that one-fourth of the American popula- 


e@ The earth, according to 


Dr. Kirtley F. Mather of Harvard, is gaining weight at the rate of 50,000 tons a 
day, or 20 million tons a year—owing to falling meteors and meteoric dust. 
Assuming our planet to be two billion years old, says Mather, its total increase 
in weight since the beginning has been 40,000,000,000,000,000 tons. Stated another 
way, this means that in the last two billion years enough cosmic scraps have 
fallen to cover the earth with a layer of matter 100 feet deep. 
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Internationa! 


Faith’s Mother Is Also a Skeptic 


Faith’s powers have aroused the in- 
terest of Dr. J. B. Rhine, Duke Uni- 
versity psychologist whose experi- 
ments in clairvoyance and telepathy 
—called by him Extra-Sensory-Per- 
ception—have brought him consider- 
able fame. 

Confessing that “I’m not a bit psy- 
chic, and have the greatest sympathy, 
for doubters because I am a skeptic 
myself,” Mrs. Harding asks: “But what 
are you going to do when these things 
happen and you can’t explain them?” 


Since she came into the national! 
headlines, Faith Hope Charity—or 
The Entity—has made one prediction 
that can be checked’ by millions of 
persons. Franklin Roosevelt, she said, 
would be drafted for a third term, and 
will run, She did not forecast the name 
of his opponent or the outcome of the 
election. 

<ncnialiipctaatadee ai dpteianin aio 


Capsules 


@ Professor Harlow Shapley, direc- 
tor of the Harvard University Observa- 
tory, has discovered evidence of a 
stupendous collision of two island uni- 
verses hundreds of millions of years 
ago. Each universe was composed of 
billions of stars. Dr. Shapley bases 
his conclusions on telescopic observa- 
tion of a “cosmic dent” -in a star sys- 
tem known as the smaller Magellani: 
Cloud. 


G A mixture of venoms from the 
coral snake and the common cotton 
mouth water moccasin has produced 
“promising results” in ‘relieving pain 
from cancer and epilepsy spasms, De- 
scription of the treatment has been 
made public by Dr. Eugene Maier. 
laboratory director for the Florida 
Medical Center, Venice, Fla. 


@ Ship barnacles are costly to re- 
move and may cut the speed of a boat 
in half. To aid in fighting barnacles, 
Dr. Claude E. ZoBell of the University 


of California suggests painting ships’ 


bottoms in light colors. He says larvae 
of barmacles tend to settle on black, 
dark green, chocolate and red surfaces. 
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All-American Record 


N 1902 a young Texas lawyer (Uni- 

versity of Texas, Yale Law School) 
named Morris Sheppard was elected 
to the 57th Congress to fill the unex- 
pired term of his father, John Shep- 
pard. For eleven years he sat in the 
House, then in 1913 was elected to the 
Senate to fill another unexpired term. 
He has been there ever since, In fact, 
he has sat longer in Congress than any 
other present member. 


Last week Senator Sheppard an- 
nounced that he would run for re-elec- 
tion in 1942, Said the 64-year-old 
statesman: “I have an ambition, while 
continuing to serve the people with 
the best energies I possess, to break 
the all-American record for length of 
service in Congress. Another election 
will enable me to do this.” 





” 


Sheppard: “I Have an Ambition... 


At present Senator Sheppard’s re- 
cord is surpassed by that of five form- 
er Congressmen: Rep. Cannon of Illi- 
nois, one-time Speaker, 46 years, but 
non-consecutively; Morriss of Ver- 
mont, 43 years and 7 months; Frye 
of Maine, 40 years, 4 months; Gillett, 
Massachusetts, 38 years; Swanson, 
Virginia, 38 years. The last four 
named, like Senator Sheppard, all 
served in both the House and the Sen- 
ite, All save Senator Swanson were 
Republicans. Texan Sheppard is, of 
course, a Democrat. If Senator Shep- 
pard is re-elected and serves his 
full term, he will top them all with a 
consecutive record of 46 years and 
2 months. 

Texans in Congress seem to be 
notably long-lived. John Nance Gar- 
ner, who now presides over the Sen- 
ate, was elected to the 58th Congress, 
one term behind Sheppard. Texan 
Sam Rayburn, House Democrat, was 
first elected to the 63rd Congress and 
has been re-elected twelve times. 

Senator Sheppard, who can dangle 








CAPITAL CHAT 





a Phi Beta Kappa key from his watch 
chain, has another claim to fame. As 
author of the repealed Prohibition 
Amendment, he makes a speech about 
it every year, 


The Psychic Arts 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS. This 
strange man guides you in all your 
affairs, business, love and domestic 
life. Make no change until you have 
consulted this famous. seer.” 

ASTRO-RADIO PSYCHIC. Never 
met you, tells names. Psychologist 
will tell object of call. Tells your 
past, present, future. 





rWXHOSE are just a couple of the simi- 

lar advertisements anyone can find 
in the Classified section of the Wash- 
ington phone book. With Washington 
full of people who are even more in- 
terested in looking into the future than 


International 
Schulte: “Woe Be to the One... .” 


the average man, it is little wonder 
that the psychic arts flourish in this 
community, And a fairly lucrative 
business it must be, since 23 persons 
each pay $250 a year for the license 
required to practice this profession. 
Last week the assorted psychics, 
mediums, fortune tellers and astrolo- 
gers of Washington, after taking a 
quick glance into their own futures, 
appeared unworried by a threatened 
Congressional investigation of their 
business. It threatened because one 
U. L. di Ghilini, who describes him- 
self as a “psychic investigator,” had 
written a letter to the House District 
Committee charging that the fortune 
tellers are, to put it bluntly, “fakes.” 
Di Ghilini, who claims to have ex- 
posed a California “school of divin- 
ity” racket by obtaining a degree for 
Joe Penner’s duck—it cost $10 to turn 
the duck into the Rev. Drake Goo Goo, 
and di Ghilini says he could have made 
him a bishop for $30—is pretty posi- 
tive on the subject. “You don’t sup- 
pose these fortune tellers are living on 
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Only *1 a month insures 
your Life up to $1000 


Ne Agent will call! Send No Money! 
One-Half Regular Rate First Five Years! 
Actual Policy Mailed for FREE Inspection! 


A new LOW-Cost Special 20-Payment Life In- 
surance Policy for Men, Women and Children 
Age 1 day to 55 years. Double indemnity! 
Liberal Cash and Loan values! Wo "s 
examination! If you are in good health«and 
under 55 years of age, fill in the Coupon be- 
low and mail it TODAY to American Life and 
Acc. Insurance Company, 144-A American Life 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, No obligation! Send no 
money! Your Policy mailed promptly for 10 
days’ FREE inspection! 
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MAGIC DISC Works on 
Any Electric Light Socket 
N ILLIONS of homes, stores and 
offices everywhere need SPEED 
KING — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuell Just @ 
simple “plug-in” at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 
.. just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because = 
don't have to heat gallons when you need only a few 
uarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
irectly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
@tration. Small in size—fita the pocket, easy to, carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


I WANT you to know the almost un- 
canny heating action of this 
water-heating invention. Write 
for my Sample offer—a poste will 
do. Get an actual sample § 
KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent. 
HURRY! Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
naces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you how te 
make the fastest money of your life. L. B. Patterson, Pres. 


Send No Money!—Just your name. 


NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. 183, WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Ready March 1 


Fully illustrated, 
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camper, also special] 
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LL. Bean, Inc. 


202 Main Street 
Freeport Maine 
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Save $$. Deal direct with factory. 
ManyBeaatiful LowPrice designs, 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue. 
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18 
the $1 and $2 they make reading 
palms, do you?” asks Mr. di Ghilini 
eynically. “The fortune telling and 
spiritualist business is used to cloak 
every vicious swindle scheme that was 
ever conceived.” 

Maybe so. Maybe so. Perhaps the 
hearing will tell. But Uncle Sam, in 
his power and majesty, has been li- 
censing persons in the District who 
“portray the future” ever since 1902. 
The license fee in those days was $25. 
In 1925 it was raised to $250—‘to 
drive out the humbugs,” a pleasant 
young man in the District’s Commis- 
sion on Licensure explains. The added 
fee did put about 75 per cent of the 
practitioners out of business. 

To get a license today, the applicant 
must have lived in the District two 
years, and must present ten letters 
from reputable residents. 

The psychics, we are glad to note, 
uphold their profession by acting pret- 


“ty calm about the whole investigation. 


Take Dr. Ivan Marsden, “The Man 
Who Knows,” for instance. When you 
reach his office, where the door sign, 
with simple dignity, reads “Seer,” Doc 
Marsden—“of course I’m a doctor of 
psychology,” he says—scoffs at di 
Ghilini’s claim that he can expose 
tricks in the psychic profession. “I 
don’t pretend to do anything except 
tell people what’s ahead for them,” 
Doc Marsden says. 

Representative William T. Schulte, 
Hammond, Ind., farmer who is head of 
the Police and Fire Subcommittee 
which will do the investigating has his 
own ideas on how to test psychics. He 
said last week: “I’m going to ask these 
fortune tellers, when they appear be- 
fore my subcommittee, what horse is 
going to win the fifth race at Santa 
Anita. And woe be to the one who 
doesn’t guess right.” 


“Honored for His Valour” 


T WAS a stirring thing that hap- 
pened to Detectives Earl Baker and 

Thomas Nally in a local pawnshop 
last week. There they were making a 
routine inspection of pawned articles 
when they uncovered a large silver 
wine cooler bearing the inscription, 
“By Citizens of Philadelphia to their 
Townsman, Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, Esteemed for his virtue, hon- 
ored for his valour.” 

Commodore Decatur, you may re- 
member even though the police had 
to thumb history books for enlighten- 
ment, was America’s naval hero of the 
War of 1812 and is credited with giv- 
ing the toast, “Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always been in the right; but our 
country, right or wrong.” 

So we are confronted with one more 
illustration of where the paths of 
glory lead—in this case to a Ninth 
Street hock shop. It’s a tragic his- 
tory however you look at it. Com- 
modore Decatur died at 41, killed in 
a duel at Bladensburg, Md. His cup 
was pawned by a “Mr. Johnson” who 
gave a fictitious address.. Mr. Johnson 
got 50 cents on the cup. 
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John D. M. Hamilton 


Y ITS peculiarly American defini- 
tion, the term politician has come 
to mean one who is experienced in the 
organizational or partisan side of gov- 
ernment. One of the biggest and best 
specimens of this genus—a profession- 
al, full-time politician—is John Daniel 
Miller Hamilton, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 

As boss of some 50,000 precinct, 
ward, county and State Republican 
workers, Hamilton is charged with the 
mechanics of electing Republicans to 
office. And because it is the highest 
office in the land, Hamilton’s particu- 
lar job is to see that as many votes as 
possible are rounded up and delivered 
on next November 5 to the Republican 
candidate for President of the United 
States. 

Last week, John Hamilton started 





Berryman in the Washington Star 


Hamilton Is Not Like His Opposite Number 


on this biggest job. Presiding over a 
meeting of his Republican National 
Committee in Washington, he an- 
nounced selection of Monday, June 24, 
as the date for the party’s nominating 
convention and of Philadelphia, Pa., 
as the convention city (see page 6). 


I N THE months from now until No- 

vember, Hamilton will put to full- 
est use the political knowledge he has 
spent most of his adult life in acquir- 
ing. Born March 2, 1892, in Fort Mad- 
ison, Ia., he is the son of John D. M. 
and Mary (Rice) Hamilton. His father, 
one-time Mayor of Fort Madison, was 
a lawyer for the Santa Fe Railroad. 
He has an older brother, Hale Hamil- 
ton, who is a movie actor and old-time 
stage star best known in the role of 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford. 

John Hamilton himself is sometimes 
compared in appearance with another 
movie actor, James Cagney. With red 


sh, 


hair, hazel eyes and a jutting jaw, he 
has a ready and engaging smile. Far 
different from the cartoonist’s paunchy 
politician is his spare figure of five 
feet, 10 inches and 160 pounds. 

While he accomplishes enormous 
amounts of work at top speed, Hamil- 
ton’s nervous energy also sometimes 
leads him into the cardinal poltical 
sin of giving offense. His critics ac- 
cuse him in particular of an over- 
whelming egotism. Altogether, he is a 
vastly different sort of person from 
his Democratic opposite number, gen- 
ial and placid James A. Farley. 


HORTLY after the Hamilton famil, 

moved from Iowa to Topeka, Kans., 
young John was bundled off to Phillips 
Andover Academy at Andover, Mass. 
Graduated in 1913, he proceeded 
through the law school of Northwest- 
ern University. While still in college, 
he married Laura Hall, daughter of a 
prosperous Topeka printer; they have 
cne son and one daughter. 

Following a brief war-time training 
as a machine-gunner at Camp Han- 
cock, Ga., young Hamilton set himsel! 
up in law practice in his home town 
of Topeka. He has since prospered b\ 
specializing as an attorney for insur- 
ance companies. 


In the earlier days of his practice, 
however, the young lawyer did not ad- 
vance as rapidly as he desired, Cast- 
ing about for a means of improving 
his finances, Hamilton decided to be- 
come a probate judge which carried 
a monthly salary of $250 and addition- 
al fees for marriages. So he went to 
David Mulvane, powerful boss of the 
conservative faction of Kansas Repub- 
licans then in power. Opposing the 
Mulvane machine were the Progres- 
sive Republicans headed by William 
Allen White and numbering among 
their rising young members Alf M. 
Landon, 

When Mulvane refused him the 
judgeship because it was alread, 
promised, Hamilton campaigned and 
was elected as an independent. He 
was promptly taken into the Mulvane 
fold and thereafter his rise was rapid. 
As a member of the Kansas legislature 
and Speaker of its House of Represen- 
tatives in 1927-28, he helped defeat 
ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment and passage of a workmen's 
compensation law. In 1928, he was 
defeated in the primaries for the Re- 
publican nomination as Governor by) 
a Progressive managed by Alf Landon 

Conservative more because of parts 
expediency than political convictions. 
Hamilton promptly began to shift into 
the Progressive camp. On Election 
Day, 1932, when the Roosevelt land- 
slide completely shattered the con- 
servative faction and Dave Mulvane 
dropped dead of a heart attack, he 
finally jumped the fence. Teaming up 
with Landon, who had been elected 
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March 2, 1940 


Governor, Hamilton was given Mul- 
ane’s seat on the Republican National 
Committee. In 1936, after he had suc- 
cessfully managed Landon’s pre-con- 
vention campaign for the Presidential 
mination, he was named_ national 
chairman, 


HE value of Hamilton’s contribu- 

tion to the 1936 Landon campaign 
has long been hotly disputed. Most ob- 
servers think he did a good and much 
needed job of rebuilding the decrepit 
Republican organization and filling it 
with his youthful vigor. 

But John Hamilton was not one to 
be content with organizational tasks. 
\ better orator than Landon, he flung 
himself into the actual business of 
campaigning so conspicuously that he 
was widely criticized for acting more 
like the candidate than the manager. 

Furthermore, Hamilton had definite 
ideas on the position Landon should 
take in the campaign. In 1935, he had 
expounded these views: “You beat 
men in office, you don’t elect men . 
People vote their dislikes. It may not 
be sportsmanlike to work on that 
basis, but this is not the time to sit 
back and be nice.” 

Acting on this theory, Hamilton 
hurled wholesale indictments at the 
Roosevelt Administration, particularly 
on the “red” issue. 

Landon, on the other hand, thought 
that the die-hard conservatives who 
would applaud Hamilton’s fire-eating 
ratory would vote Republican any- 
how. He sought to appeal to middle- 
of-the-road voters, who liked much of 
the New Deal program but thought its. 
methods inefficient and costly. 

Midway through the race, Hamilton 
apparently won Landon over to his 
‘iew and the campaign ended on a 
“fighting note.” It also ended, of course, 
in a frightful Republican debacle, for 

hich John Hamilton was widely held 
to blame. Under fire as a “reaction- 

v,” he submitted his resignation. The 
Republican National Committee, how- 
ever, not only rejected his offer to quit 
by a 74 to 2 vote, but it also voted him 

$25,000-a-year salary. 

Senator William E. Borah, who had 
ong warned that the GOP must lib- 
cralize or go bankrupt, snorted: “That 
is the customary salary of receivers.” 
Goaned William Allen White’s Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette: “If John Ham- 
ton is a progressive, Wally Simpson 

a nun.” 


\ HETHER Hamilton will repeat 
his 1936 tactics this vear remains 
be seen. In the 1938 elections, he 

layed a quieter role and the Republi- 
ins fared better. But last week, he 
seemed ready for another campaign of 
broadsides. Assailing the Administra- 
ion’s “ardent sympathy and encour- 
sement to subversive elements seek- 
1g the downfall of our American sys- 
em,” he challenged the Democrats to 
e-nominate President Roosevelt. If 
they did, he thundered, “once and for 
ll, we would have a- showdown on 
the New Deal, Franklin Roosevelt and 
the third term—and we would finish 
ill three,” 








NAMES 


At the request of Illinois authorities, 
Governor CULBERT L. OLSON of 
California signed extradition papers 
last week for the return to Chicago of 
WILLIAM BIOFF, head of the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical and 
Stage Employees, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, The 
Hollywood union leader must com- 
plete a six-months unfulfilled jail 
sentence, imposed on him in 1922 by a 
Chicago court on conviction of pan- 
dering. 





* * * 


Found living in Los Angeles, Calif., 
was Mrs. Ella Thompson Towne, 84- 


year-old granddaughter of JOHN 
BROWN, famous abolitionist whose 
hanging in 1859 was an important 


event leading up to the Civil War. Mrs. 


International 


Her Grandfather Was Famous 


Mrs. Towne: 


Towne is the daughter of the anti- 
slavery crusader’s eldest daughter, 
tuth Brown Thompson. She recalls 
seeing her grandfather when she was 
two years old, a year before his futile 
raid on the Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., 
arsenal, 

The third recent conviction 6f U. S. 
Communist leaders on charges of pass- 
port frauds was handed down by a 
Federal jury in New York City. Found 
guilty on charges carrying a maximum 
penalty of two years’ imprisonment 
and a %5,000 fine was WELWEL 
WARSZOWER,’ national treasurer of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

In a speech-to Oxford University 
graduates, Colonel Secretary MAL- 
COLM MacDONALD revealed a con- 
versation he once had with a cannibal. 
He said the cannibal told him humans 
taste like good roast pork and that 
they prefer black men to white be- 
cause “whites are too salty.” This 
par#eular cannibal, said MacDonald, 
had never eaten a white man, “only 
an American.” 
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NOBODY LOVES A 


COUGHER 


Here’s Quick, Safe Relief 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to imvite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions. 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-18, 
440 Washington St., New York City. 


Earn MONEY Cr'snor 


MAKE color-glazed concrete pottery. gravestones, 
, statuary, giftwear. New, ed system. Use 
caly sand, cement, sheep mater - ement water- 
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BRAILLE STOPPED 
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“or Money Back 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D. D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 








your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 










90 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Low WEAR THEM 
s TEST THEM 
$6.85] examine THEM 
You have satisfaction of MONEY-BACK GUARAN- 


TEE. Customers in United States and Canada report 
SATISPACTION by My Method founded on 30 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. WRITE *TO- 
SEND NO MON DAY for FPREE Booklet and 
Material. 
DR. CLEVELAND DENTAL LABORATORY 
Dept. 1-CO, East ®t. Louis, Illinois 


FISTULA 


Anyone ‘suffering from Fistula, Piles 
or Non-Malignant Rectal trouble is urged 
to write for our FREE Book, describing 
the McCleary Treatment for these insid- 
ious rectal troubles. The McCleary Treat- 
ment has been successful in thousands 
of cases. Let us send you our reference 





list of former patients living in every 
The McCleary Clinic, 
Springs, Mo. 


State in the Union. 


582 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 










IF you suffer pain and misery of Varicose Ulce 


" t for F 
Booklet * “Fite Cee Es METHODS FOR HOME Usk 
Tells all about this 40-year-old 


| yy Bh, 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief @his Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh ress heavily on hips and 
~pine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds 
at real pene sere every body move- 
ment with instant increased support in case 
of Strain. Cannot slip whether at work or 
play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in 
bath. Send for amazing FREE book. “Advice 
To, Ruptured,” and details of liberal truthful 
66-day trial offer. Also endorsements from 
grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Fashion Finds 


Bright red is still holding its own 
as the color find of the year. It lines 
coats and capes to lend them a spirited 
look, and carry out this season’s mili- 
tary theme. You'll find it bordering 
the new big pockets, too. Navy, hunter 
green, gray and Maginot blue are the 
best colors with which to wear it. 

Dickeys, just like those you wore 
with your middy blouse when you 
were a schoolgirl, are coming in again 
for spring. Completely plain and with 
high necklines, they are made in white 
pique, or in tweed to match your 
jacket and make a harmonious en- 
semble. The tweed dickey is particu- 
larly practical for early spring. 

Turbans are so easy to make for 
yourself, that if you go to buy a ready- 
made hat, you'll probably want one 
with a brim—just for a change, There 
is a very definite trend toward the 
small brim now, especially the nar- 
rowed and side-rolled one with a for- 
ward movement. All types of visor 
brims, tiny sailors and one-sided lifts 
are new for wear in both North and 
Seuth. The Civil War bonnet with its 


— -Winter-Into-Spring Designs 





2077—Young girl’s three-piece @:sembie. Sizes 6 to 
14. Size 8, 1 yd. 39-in. fabric for bolero; 1's, yds. 35- 
tn. for blouse; 144 yds. 39-in. for skirt. Hat No, 2812, 
sizes 2 to 10 years, must be ordered separately. 


2548—Trimly tailored two-plece dress or suit. Sizes 
12 to 20. Size 16, 249 yds. 54-in. fabric, 12 yd. 39-in. 
contrasting 


2706—Wrap-around houce-dress to near by itself or 
over another frock. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 4'2 yds. 
35-in. fabric, 1 yd. 35-in. contrasting. 


2859—-Becoming print dress with slenderizing lines 
to flatter the larger figure. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 


becoming heart-shaped frame for 
your face is a picturesque newcomer. 


Poor Man’s Pudding 


Don’t be misled by the name of this 
old-fashioned dessert. Though eco- 
nomical, it has been tested by time 
and found excellent. The ingredients: 
two cups milk, one cup flour, one and 
a half cups grated bread, one-half cup 
each of chopped suet, seeded raisins, 
currants and brown sugar, and two 
teaspoons baking powder. 

Combine the ingredients in this 
order: suet, raisins, currants, bread, 
flour, baking powder, sugar and milk. 
Beat mixture well and place in greased 
mold. Place in boiling water half way 
up sides of mold and steam for two 
hours. Turn out carefully and serve 
with hot sauce. 








Beans & Tomatoes 


Canned string beans become mo- 
notonous if served too frequently as 
plain string beans. To avoid this, 
combine the beans with other foods, 
such as tomatoes, meats and so on. 


“MELON PATCH” 


315 yds. 39-in. fabric, 74 yd. 39-in. contrasting. Hat 
No. 2567, one size, adaptable to any headsize, must be 
ordered separately. 


3061—Two blouses, one soft and feminine, the other 
tailored, to accent your skirts. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 
16, 2 yds. 39-in. fabric, 2 yds. ruffling for long sleeved 
one; 15, yd. 39-in. for the other. 


3173—Big new pockets are important fashion fea- 
tures of this dress. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16, 
34g yds. 39-in. fabric. 


3243—Attractive morning frock with slenderizing 





This recipe for string beans and to 
matoes calls for these ingredients: fou: 
cups finely chopped canned strin, 
beans, two cups canned tomatoes, on. 
cup chopped onion, two tablespoon: 
butter, two teaspoons sugar, one tea 
spoon Salt, one-fourth teaspoon peppe: 
and two whole cloves. Brown th: 
onion lightly in the butter, add th 
tomatoes, seasonings and sugar, ani 
bring to boil. Then add the beans and 
cook until tender. 


Week’s Hints 


q A rubber soap-dish makes a non 
skid bird bath for the canary. 





@ Baked custards and vanilla junke! 
are tasty with a springling of grated 
nutmeg. 


g A well-buttered pair of scissors is 
just the tool to cut taffy strips into 
neat pieces. 


q Broiler racks in stoves should bx 
washed frequently with plenty of ho! 
soapy water and thoroughly dried be- 
fore being replaced—like any othe: 
cooking utensil. 


@ Rice should always be washed 
before cooking. Use cold water and 
change it two or three times until the 
water is clear. 





front panel. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 3'g yds. 39-1: 
fabric, 44 yd. 35-in. contrasting, 244 yds. braid. 


11-4—Old-fashioned ‘‘Melon Patch’’ quilt, an eas: 
and effective design for the beginner. 


Write 
and Style Num- 
% to PATHFINDER Pattern De- 
partment, 121 West 19th St., New York City. 
The new Full-Color Spring Fashion Book is just 
off the . Send for your copy now! The ce 
is 15c, but only 10c when ordered with a pattern. 


Send Fifteen ts for Each Pattern. 
=, Your Size, Name, Address 
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Mareh 2, 1940 
WILL HE? 


(Continued from page 4) 


iot the form, and under no circum- 
tances will I be a candidate for or 
cept another nomination.” 

Although it is generally agreed now 
hat “T. R.” could have been nomi- 
ated and re-elected for a third suc- 
essive term in 1908, he steadily re- 
ised to deviate from the position he 
took in 1904. Although he could have 
ad the nomination for himself, he 
iw to it that it went to Taft. He did 
ot seek the Presidency again until 
1912, after breaking with his old 
riend, but this was for a third non- 
successive term. 


. The Coolidge Case 


In the memory of nearly all Ameri- 
an adults, the most celebrated in- 
tance of past third-term agitation oc- 
urred in the closing months of the 
Coolidge Administration. In 1927, 
fter being pressed to reveal his inten- 
‘ions, Calvin Coolidge declared: “I do 
ot choose to run for President in 
1928.” This was found to be too cryp- 
ic to be satisfying, however, and it 
vas quickly pointed out that the Pres- 
dent, whatever his personal choice, 
light be all too willing to yield to a 
raft. And so, although such men as 
Herbert Hoover and Henry Ford ad- 
ocated another term for the “Puri- 
an in Babylon,” the United States Sen- 
ate acted just as the House of Repre- 
entatives had acted in 1875. On Feb- 
uary 10, 1928, for the second time in 
\merica’s history, Congressional 
sentiment was formally expressed 
against third terms. By a vote of 56 
o 26, the Senate went on record as 
believing that the precedent against 
hird terms had become “a part of our 
eptiblican system of government and 
that any departure from this time- 
honored custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic and fraught with peril to our 
free institutions.” 


. Defense and Criticism 


When contemplated against. this 
background of early American history 
ind recent American history, Presi- 
lent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s contin- 
ied silence naturally provokes the 
eenest kind of speculation. In recent 
imes, no two-term Chief Executive 
1as been so slow in declaring his in- 
entions, but a precedent for such de- 
ay can be found in the administration 
f George Washington. Largely because 
foreign affairs seemed problematical 
it the time, the First President did not 
publicly decide against a third term 
intil a month before nominations 
were to be made in 1796. By laboring 
he point, President Roosevelt might 
onceivably justify his silence until 
some time next May. 

Apart from matters of historic cus- 
tom and usage, friends of the Presi- 
dent argue that his silence in under- 
standable. Many of them assert that 
he really has no intention of running 
again but keeps mum solely for rea- 
sons like these: (1) His name carries a 


great deal of weight abroad; if he 
stepped out of the political picture at 
this point, foreign leaders would feel 
America faced a change in internation- 
al policy and our position in world 
affairs might be weakened; and (2) he 
is practicing sound politics when he 
keeps everybody guessing; if he de- 
clared against a third term now, he 
might lose influence at the National 
Convention of the Democratic Party 
next July. After all, he is not un- 
like “strong” Presidents of the past. 
Like Jefferson, Jackson and “T. R.,” 
for example, he naturally wants the 
Presidential nomination to go to a man 
who favors his policies. 

But critics of the President’s silence 
argue in this fashion: (1) Not since 
Jefferson established the precedent 
has a President been so tardy in de- 
claring against a third term, and that 
in itself is damaging to the tradition. 
(2) Politically, President Roosevelt is 
seeking to control his party’s na- 
tional convention in an undemocratic 
way, “frightening off” from the prim- 
aries several Democratic hopefuls 
who do not want to fight him but who 
wish nevertheless that he would de- 
clare against a third term and let the 
people decide for themselves what 
candidate they want. Only Vice Pres- 
ident Garner has had the political for- 
titude to challenge him on this point. 
(3) By his present course, the Pres- 
ident is encouraging those who would 
like to draft him for a third term, and 
although he may really want to retire, 
it may be too late by convention time 
for him to head off the drive for a 
draft. This flouting of precedent may 
lead to a fatal split in the Democratic 
Party. 


. Not Likely, But— 


To date such criticism has failed to 
smoke out the President. In the Sen- 
ate, moreover, there is the chance that 
a group of anti-New Dealers will move 
for passage of a resolution identical 
with those passed in the closing months 
of the Grant and Coolidge administra- 
tions. Even so, despite this possibility 
and the constant barrage of criticism, 
President Roosevelt remains silent, 
and the question still is, “Will he run 
for a third term?” According to most 
guesses, the chances are that he will 
not. If he did, he would be the first 
President in history to do so, and the 
political risks involved would be enor- 
mous. For if he lost, his personal 
prestige would be shattered and his 
place in history might be that of a 
rash and reckless leader. 

Polls such as PATHFINDER’s indi- 
cate that millions and millions of 
Americans profoundly respect the Jef- 
fersonian tradition. This fact, coupled 
with the fact that eight years of kill- 
ing Presidential labor does not whet a 
man’s appetite for four years more of 
the same, makes it seem unlikely that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will run again. 
Even so, reasoning of this sort con- 
stitutes no sure answer to the Spinx’s 
riddle. Until the President himself 
speaks out, third-term speculation will 
be just that—speculation and nothing 
more, 





“NO! LJUST CAN'T 
BELIEVE MY CHILD 
HAS WORMS!” 


Don’t Dodge the Truth, Mother! 


It is horrible even to think that ugly living 
things may be crawling and growing inside 
ros child. But do you realize how a Fa it 
for a child to “‘catch"’ round worms with- 
out your even knowing it? If the invisible 
worm are in the neighborhood, they 
can be picked up from other children, from 
dogs, from uncooked vegetables. 

So, take heed if your child shows these 
danger signs: Upset stomach. Itching nose 
and other parts. Peculiar appetite. Fretful- 
= and fidgeting. Restless sleep. 


= yee even suspect that your child has 
round worms, don’t delay one second! 
Start using Jayne's VermiruGe right away! 
Jayne's ia the best known medicine for 
round worms throughout the U. 8S. It is 
backed by modern scientific study, and has 
been u by millions of mothers, for over 
a@ century. } 
Jayne's Vermirvce contains no santo- 
—s 1h. ry to take, and ——— it 
the ability cape neue seen worms 
when taken as directed, it is very gentle, 
acting merely as a mild laxative if there are 
no worms. Ask for “Jaynu’s V eR-MI-FUGE. 
Write today for Jayne’s good-will gift: a 
high-grade, modern-stylekitchen knife abso- 
lutely free! Stainless steel blade and special 
non-slip handle. It’s yours for the asking; no 
strings attached, nothing to buy. Out out 
this ad and send it with your merge saa ad- 


dress, before March 9, 1940, it. 5 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, 2 Vine St., Phitaneiphin’ 













~AND HOLD Him 


with the aid of 
SAYMAN'S 
Vegetable Wonder Soap 
Its rich, foamy lather 
insures fresh, attrac- 
tive daintiness. Send 
for free sample. Sayman, 
Dept. 11-L, St. Louis, Mo. 


— 


Here’s amazing way to 


Relieve ‘Regular’ Pains 


Mrs. J. C. Lawson writes: “J was undernour- 
ished, had cramps, headaches and back- 
ache, associated with my monthly pertods. 
1 took Dr. Pierce’ ‘3 Favorite Prescription 
for a while, gained strength, wes 
greatly relieved of these pains.” 


For over 70 years, countless thousands of women, 
 oueases functional monthly pains, have 
an ae - Pierce’s Favorite Prescription over a 
riod of ‘time—and have been overjoyed to find 
t this famous pomeey them ward 
off such monthly disco 
Most amazing, this sclontitic remedy, formulated 
by a practicing physician, is ranteed to contain 
no harmful drugs—no narcotics. In a scientific way, 
it improves nutritional assimilation; helps build you 
up and so increases your resistance and fortifies 


Lessens nervousness 
during this trying a 
Don’t ae one unnecessa moment from such 


—— discomfort. Get Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
from your druggist. Discover how won- 
de ully it acts to relieve you of y it acts to relieve you of ‘Regular’ pains. — pains. 


oe HAIR, R 


4 ale th os eae same time at home with “SHAM PO-KOLOR™ 
. No dyed look, most lasting. Permits perm 


Valligny Prod. inc., Dept. 8-K, 254W a1 StL 
TREES=-PLANTS - SHRUBS 


2-3 Ft. Apple 20c; 3-Ft. Peach lbceach. Postpaid. 77.4% 
Getournew 1940, 64-page free catalog. Complete * 7%, 
plantings for farm or a = — 
vines, bulbs or seeds 


ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE ; 


Watch Your Adina Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





GET 
YOUR 
MAN 
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SINUS HEAD COLDS 


A — IS STOPPED UP, IRRITATED—if you 
er blowing, sniffling, sneezing—if your 
, and about to 


wee tent feels & stuffed burst, your eyes wa- 
ter and ears roar, due to functional — 
Flush from Passage this easy way 
BREATH FREE AGAIN! floods clogged - 
piles 209 washes out thick, sticky, hot inflamed go & an- 
yh Noma’ how discouraged y yenmeey 

be, test et SINASIPTEC Shaeeet poliere functions nasal con- 
anddelight you or money back. Reg. size at druggists. 


OF FER— Mail 25c coin with name, address for full trial 
Ce ey ton yo Deotuee Sane applicator. Write to 
6060 Maple, St. Louis, Mo. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds denta! 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the octet fear ofa dropping, roc 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, "t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (C) L. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


DONT NEGLECT 
PAST40 DISEASES | 


Mogiost of of 4 yO bladder, 


and women p it 40° Sie = 
youspel 65 ous proven methods of 


fig Hamat Sevier oar 
sufferers, 


INNEY BROS., NAT yao. PATMIC ‘SANTTARIUM, tne. i. 


i ae malied 
Satisfied send $1; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
= — a treat- 


W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio we. Sidney. Ohio 


As Low As $7.95 


Per Plate. DENTAL 
'P TES 
















Rit 
PRICE ene ATERIAL risk on eben al 


Do Not Senn Any Money Ms!!postcana 


our LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OFF —Write us 
SUPERVISED BY A DENTIST 






THOMAS Dental Laboratory (inc.) 
O27 3. Moleted Street, Ghicage, Ml. 


i LE FREE asmole of Page 


Combination Pile Treatment and you may 
bless the day you read this, Write today te the 


ere eet with 


E. R. PAGE CO., Dept.300-E6, Marshall, Mich. | 





PATHFINDE 2 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Mohammed's Method 


Last week’s drawing puzzle was to 
substitute a pencil for Mohammed’s 
scimitar and draw what, according to 
legend, was his 
seal — a_ double 
crescent. The ac- 
companying illus- 
tration shows how 
this complicated 
design can be 
drawn with one 
continuous stroke 
of the pencil with- 
out crossing or retracing any part of 
the emblem. A little practice will help 
one to get the directions and finally 
dash off a double-crescent with the 
gaps shown here all nicely closed. 





Brain Teaser 

The following problem was con- 
tributed by C. E. Evans of Seattle, 
Wash.: Two men bought a piece of 
meat weighing 80 pounds at 1) cents 
per pound, making an $8 sale for the 
butcher. However, they asked the 
butcher to cut the meat into two equal 
parts, and upon weighing the pieces 
it was found that one piece weighed 
50 pounds and the other 30. Then the 
man who chose the 30-pound piece 
complained that there was more bone 
in his piece than in the one weighing 
50 pounds, so the man who chose the 
50-pound piece agreed to pay one-half 
cent per pound more for his meat 
than the man getting the 30-pound 
piece. If the butcher got his $8, how 
niuch per pound did each man pay for 
his meat? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A baker's 
dozen is 13; a stitch in time saves 9; 
a cottage loaf has 2 sides, and any two 
weeks have 14 days. Added, they 
make 38. 
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« March Renewals Due Now = 
@ ‘ co 
Look at the expiration date on your address label. If it 
M@ reads MAR 40, your renewal order is due NOW. Clip this e 
vy handy coupon and mail your renewal today. Its the only ® 
way you can be sure of not missing-several copies. 
% é * 
- $ 4 one Year $ FP Three Years $ FP Five Years _ 
52 Issues 156 Issues 260 Issues © 
ee bal 
m PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. ’ | 
8 Enclosed find $........ for which please renew my re 
® PATHFINDER subscription for ........ years. a 
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If a bird in the hand is , 





worth two in the bush, then one in thie 
bush equals one-half in the hand. So 
38 divided by one-half equals two 


times 38 or 76. 
Si a ance i Ea, 


Smiles 


Boogy—Do you believe in that old 
saying about “seeing is believing”? 

Woogy—Certainly not. For in- 
stance, I see you every day. 


Judge—Stop, my good woman. You 
are wasting the time of this court 
More than half of what you have said 
is irrelevant. 

Mrs. Guppy—Well, I do declare! 
That’s a nice thing, and here I’ve been 
a regular church-goer all these years 





Sandy—Here’s a ticket to the magic- 
ian’s show tonight, Maggie. 

Maggie—Thank ye, Sandy. 

Sandy—And Maggie, dear, when he 
comes to that trick where he takes « 
teaspoon o’ flour and one egg ani 
makes 20 omelettes, watch very close. 





Mrs. Pumpkinseed (to new maid)—Be 
careful when you dust these pictures, 
Mandy; they’re old masters. 

Mandy—Gracious, ma’am! 
thought 
times, 


Who'd ever 
you'd been married all them 


Clarinda—I’se decided to leave mah 
husband, 

Liza—How come? Is yo’ beginnin’ 
to economize, too? 





Hausfrau—Aren’t you making rolls 
a little larger? 

Nazi Baker—Rolls, 
loaves. 


heek; them’s 


Mistress—Marie, you were enter- 
taining a man in the kitchen last night. 
weren’t you? 

Marie—That’s for him to say, 
But I tried my best. 


ma’am., 





Bjones—So you’ve been in the hos- 
pital. Did they put stitches in you? 
Chuzz—No, I just pulled myself to- 


gether, 
’ 


Doctor —For every whisky . you 
drink, I advise you to eat an apple. 

Patient—But, doctor! 25 apples a 
day? 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or e? Do 
you Want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
table business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
fi es, as well as each part of the name and 
sien, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 








AGENTS WANTED 


CALL ON GAS STATIONS, Garages, Stores. New 

Chemical Sponge whirlwind seller. Cleans autos 
like magic. Samples sent on trial. “Kristee,’”’ Dept. 
130, Akron, Ohio. 


ELL AMAZING INVENTION, Takes off fat like 
magic. Reduces waist, hips, ‘etc. Easy sales and 
big profits. Dept. A, Box 414, Logansport, Indiana. 


3CHOOL SENIORS—Earn $25, up, selling Graduation 
Cards, Fine opportunity. Large catalogue. Agency 
waiting. Craftcards, Box 235-P, Pittsburgh. 


ELL CAST BRONZE, ALUMINUM GRAVE MARKERS 
$5.00 up. Good profit, bonus. Dept. P, Firestone 
oundry Pashiand Ohio 


BABY CHICKS 


COCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $2.95-100 Poults 
and ducks. Write for special “hatchery to custom- 
er’ prices. Make saving of from Ic to 3c per chick 
y ordering direct from me. Conrad's Jackson County 
Hatchery, Box 29, Seymour, Ind. iz 
TURDY DEPENDABLE CHICKS. Write for Special 
March-April prices. $3.95 per hundred up. Chest- 
it Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


ORRESPONDENCE COURSES, educational books. 
All subjects. Rented, sold, bought. Send for list, 
ree. Clifton Co., McKinney, ‘Texas. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


‘EW KIND OF WORK FOR WOMEN OVER 25. 
Demonstrate lovely Fashion Frocks at home. No in- 
estment. Earn to $23 weekly. Your own dresses 
Free. Fashion Frocks, Dept. D-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


MAKE EASY MONEY visiting friends with display of 
gorgeous dresses. Amazing values. No investment, 

experience. Samples free. Harford, Dept. D-28, Cin- 
nnati, Ohio. 





























FOR INVENTORS 


NVENTORS—We Successfully Sell Inventions, pat- 
ented and unpatented. Write for proof, and tell us 
what you have for sale. Chartered Institute of Amer- 
an Inventors, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. a 
REE TO INVENTORS! An amazing book which 
gives “‘inside’’ on inventing for profit. No cost. No 
bligation. Crescent Tool Co., Dept. PA, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








HELP WANTED — 





lowery. Let us try to get one for you; 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. 
Promotion Service, Washi . B.. ©. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


. M. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mu: mush- 
rooms in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
perhaps suitable. We buy rene. 7 free. United, 
3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 278, icag 
MOTION PICTURES, SOUND SQUIRE 


SET IN THE MOVIE BUSINESS. Show Hollywood 
productions in towns without theatres. Our free 
book, ‘‘Making Money with Movies,”’ tells you how. 


Eastin Film, Dept. PAl, Davenport, Iowa. 
__ NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS —______ 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home, spare time, Easy 
tuition payments. High school not required. Earn 
while learning. Booklet free. Chicago School of Nurs- 
ng, Dept. M-3, Chicago. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 
GOLD $35 OUNCE. Ship old old teeth, crowns, jew - 
elry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. Free information. Paramount 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Executive's 

















PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NVENTORS—Don't delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Get Free Patent Guide. Write Clarence A. 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, OC37, Adams 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ight, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IXTEEN SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS and 2 
beautiful 5x7 Hollywood enlargements with roll de- 
veloped—25e. Trial. 20 Lifetime prints 25c; 100— 
$1.00. Prompt-Careful. Lifetone Studios, F-3, Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 
ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—2 sets glossy prints and 2 free 
enlargement coupons 25c; 20 reprints 25c. One Day 
Service. Bartow Studio, Topeka, Kansas. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 























Increase your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Sayre 
Color . We instruct 


and ond ope a! ag BA vax. Write 


sakes, nto Oe 








RHYME & REASON 


MAN never shows his own character 
so plainly as by his manner of por- 
traying another's. 
—JEAN PAUL RICHTER 
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Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, 
is accounted wise. 
—PROVERBS 


* * - 


We deceive and flatter no one by such 
delicate artifices as we do our own selvess 
—SCHOPENHAUER 
The man who makes no mistakes does 
not usually make anything. 
—PHELPS 
No living man can send me to the shades 
Before my time; no man of woman born, 
Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 
—HOMER 
We sometimes think that we hate flat- 
tery, but we only hate the manner in 
which it is done. 


—LaROCHEFOUCAULD 


makes friends and adver- 


tries them. 


Prosperity 
sity 
—PLAUTUS 
Every man believes that mistresses are 
unfaithful and patrons capricious; but he 
excepts his own mistress and his own 
patron, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Whatever a man has, is in reality only 
a gift. 
—WIELAND 
Fix’d to no spot is Happiness sincere; 
’Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere; 
’Tis never to be bought, but always free. 


sos —POPE 
There is nothing more frightful than an 
active ignorance. 
—GOETHE 


* * * 


“We trust, Sir, that God is on our side.” 
“It is more important to know that we 
are on God’s side.” 

—Reply by LINCOLN 

Men in no way approach so nearly to 
the gods as in doing good to men, 

—CICERO 

He that wrestles with us strengthens 
our nerve and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. 


—BURKE 








ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Velox prints 25c. Dividend 
coupon. 16 Velox reprints 25c. Willard Studios, Box 
3535T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED AND 4g RR. - Reprints 


1}32¢. Fotoshop, Box 302, sara 
POULTRY AND § Ty 


SEVENTY VARIETIES THOROUGHBRED CHICKENS, 
ducks, geese, Fowls, eggs, chicks. Catalog. Neubert’'s 
Parm, haankato, Minn. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ONLY TWO SALES PER DAY MAKES OVER $1200.00 

monthly profits. Auto tools. Every mechanic a 
prospect. 95% virgin. 00 sales makes $36.00 
profits. New. Proven. Protected territory to pro- 
Year around demand. Mesco, Beaver City, 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining new opportunities for amateur songwriters. 
Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohi 












Phonograph recording, Rhyming pamphlet Pree. 

Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, Bridgeport, Conn. 

SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago. 

ORIGINAL POEMS, SONG WANTED for immediate 


consideration, publication. Music Corporation, Dept. 
N 10, Portiand, ore. 
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Relief At Last = 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
loosen germ laden phlegm, increase seére- 
| tion and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous m 
| 
| 





























































branes. No matter how many medicines 
you have tried, tell your druggist to sell 
you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding that you are to like the 
way it quickly allays the cough or you are 
to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


* PAR 
We make FALSE TEETH for 
from your mouth -impression! 
GUARANTEE of Sotictaction. 
FREE impression material, 
tions, catalog and information. Write 
LAB., DEPT.3-47AGARY, > ti 


| 


PILE RELIEF QUICKLY 


Pleasant internal liquid pile 
remedy. Sells for only $1 with 
money back guarantee. Write 
for free bulletin. W.-K. Pile 
Remedy Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 











What A 


Relief 
SAMPLES OF ARK.- 
FREE oir thearment FoR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 
H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
¢. Doctors all told me x 
ulcers and would have 
the rest of my lif 
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tritis, heartburn, bloating any 
trouble due to — Re you, too, 
SP tis wonderful Ceatment, and details of guar 
t won eatment, and de of guar 
ti r Booklet is included. Write 


IN CO, . 015-F 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN ricer ty 
Pr essnGge 


Jo MEN 


Don't Gelay ar another day! 


trated S “Cooklet explatn Fo Oy 
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Save UPTO 50% 
On Your Magazines 


Our Subscription Department offers a complete subscription service for all magazines pub- 
lished. No matter what your favorite magazines may be we can save you money if you place 
your order through us. You'll be pleased with both our low prices and our high quality service. 


The specially priced combinations offered below are our most popular clubs and present 
savings up to 50%. If your favorites do not appear in this advertisement, write for our 
catalog or a special money-saving quotation. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N.£., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CLUB No. 141—A Good Variety CLUB No. 154—Popular Favorites 


FOR 
$1.30 
CLUB No. 143—Very Popular Trio 


‘si30 


CLUB No. 144—For The Farm Home 


Good Stories 


Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. 1 Yr. 


Mother’s Home Life 


American Poultry Journal 
PATHFINDER 


YOU SAVE 


Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 
PATHFINDER 
VALUE 
YOU SAVE 


Woman’s World 
Household Magazine 


Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife . 
PATHFINDER 52 Issues 


VALUE 
YOU SAVE 


CLUB No. 146—All Big 


Silver Screen 
Woman’s World 
Household Magazine - 
PATHFINDER 


nay mawe wt 








MINE > "9. act ove pthc yf oad pent 
Better Homes & Gardens ......., 


True Romances 
Modern Screen 
Woman’s World 
PATHFINDER 


VALUE 
YOU SAVE 





CLUB No. 158—Movie Fan's Favorite 


Sereenland. ..... 05 «eves ves 
Modern Romances ........ 
Woman’s World .......... 
Household Magazine ...... 
PATHFINDER .......%... 


Co Sa rer 
co aes err 














ALL 
F peory 


‘$1.75 





a 1 Yr. 

Yew en 1 ¥r. ALL 

Se i Yr. FIVE 

CoRR: et 1 ¥r. , 


... 52 Issues 
ie" $9.00 
$2.00 a 





Your Choice 4 Magazines $2 


Any Three in Addition to PATHFINDER 


American Bey 6 mo. 
American Girl, 6 mo. 


Botjer Homes & 
| | ees Koay 2 _ 


Mieraid, rH ie. 
Fact Digest, 1 east, 2 oe 


Farmer’s ceawite 2 yrs. 
{] et ~~ Needlecraft, 


f ] Seach martes 9 7 3 


] 

] and Discovery, 1 yr. 
] Screenland, 1 yr. 

] Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

] Successfal Farming, 2 yrs. 

] True Romances, 1 yr. 

] Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Simply check the three magazines you choose and re- 
turn this offer attached to the order blank below. . Maga- 
zines must all go to one address. 










Meee eee eee eee eee ees 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


PUBLISHER’S BOOK SERVICE 
Subscription Dept.—2414 Douglas St., N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. y21 


For the enclosed $.......... please enter my sub- 
scription to the magazines checked above. Send 


Pie Cite NO. ove stacy ce to my address. 
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